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“WHIPPOORWILL.” 


When over farm and field are thrown 
The twilight’s mantled shades, 

When silence brooding sits alone 
Among the forest glades, 

Like some lone spirit’s misty calls, 

Along the dusk an echo falls 
Of “Whippoorwill, poorwill, poorwill!” 
That floats o’er forest, field and hill— 

“Whippoorwill, poorwill!” 

The silent stars like sentries seem 
‘To watch the world below, 

And deeper over wood and stream 
‘The dusky shadows grow, 

And on the night-winds drifting by 

There comes a weird and mournful ery 
Of “Whippoorwill, poorwill, poorwill!” 
And through the dusk the echoes thrill— 


“Whippoorwill, poorwill!” 
—The Current. 
“e- 


THE NEW CELIBACY. 


I have been reading a book which seems 
to be bused upon that wholly new theory 
of celibacy which our times ure develop- 
ing; and I have so much admiration for 
the writer and such utter disapprobation 
of her theories that it seems quite desir- 
able to write something about the matter. 
The book in question is **A Country Doc- 
tor,” by Miss Sarah Jewett. It is her first 
yenture at a novel, andis written as simply 
and earnestly, though not as tersely, as the 
shorter stories in which she excels. She in- 
troduces the two types of character which, 
in her *“*Deephaven,.”’ she handled bet- 
ter than anyone else,—namely the sea-far- 
ing population of our New England coast, 
and the faded gentility that still flourishes 
in our old county-towns. In addition she 
hasa really fine character in the village 
doctor, a man; and a study of a good deal 
of interest is a young girl, his ward, who 
resolves tostudy his profession. She does 
not however become before our eyes the 
“Country Doctor,” but she is left at last on 
the threshold of her profession and in the 
very last words of the book, after turning 
her back on her earthly wooer, thanks God 
for her **future.” It is this unusual ending 
—the young girl thanking God, not for her 
“futur? in the French sense—the future 
husband—but for a future destiny of soli- 
tary labor—that the peculiar point of the 
book consists. 

In most stories about the now popular 
theme of women physicians, the practition- 
er is merged, more or less avowedly, in the 
wife. Here the practitioner triumphs ; she 
rejects her lover, that she may devote her- 
self to her profession, and the author dis- 
tinctly approves her course—not, to be 
sure, With any universal affirmation, but as 
being true wisdom for a certain portion of 
her sex. Not that she has a very great 
deal to resist, or that she has very much of 
4 lover—for the youth is not very strongly 
indicated and she is not quite sure that she 
loves him. Still so far as the book has a 
theory it would seem to be based on this, 
that if she had loved him ever so much, it 
might still have been her duty to make 
the sacrifice. It is from this theory that 
I dissent. There may be a very few ex- 
ceptional positions, as in case of mission- 
aries, revolutionists and the like, in which 
the deliberate choice of a celibate life may 
be the nobler course for man or woman; 
but these cases seem to me very few. Ex- 
cept in these, it seems to me a mistaken 
thing, an abnormal thing, almost an un- 
tatural thing for man or woman to se- 
leet the path of celibacy for the sake 
of promoting one’s work in the world. 
Toaccept it in default of finding the fit 
partner is proper enough; or it may be 
rendered a duty by some home-tie or some 
hereditary disqualification for marriage; it 
is Celibacy for the sake of a career—any 
Career—that I oppose. 

_ The truth is that all Miss Jewett’s theory 
plainly based upon one great misappre- 
hension of fact,—the assumption, namely, 
that in civilized communities there are a 
great many more unmarried women than 
unmarried men. She lays down her propo- 
sition clearly. ‘The simple fact that there 


*& majority of women in any centre of | 


“Wilization means that some are set apart 
Y nature for other uses and conditions 





BOSTON, 
than murriage.” (p. 336.) But what does 
she mean by her “simple fact”? A mere ma- 
jority of women proves no such thing as 
she claims. Suppose that ina New Eng- 
land fishing village there were just a hun- 
dred grown men and a hundred grown 
women, all paired into a hundred house- 
holds. Suppose fifty of the husbands to 
be lost on the Banks of Newfoundland in a 
single storm—a thing not beyond possibil- 


ity. ‘Then there is an’excess of fifty wom- 
ed), will owe his election largely, if not 


en; but does this mean that these women 
are ‘set apart by nature for other uses and 
conditions than marriage”? 
only shows that they will find these con- 
ditions far harder than they expected, poor 
things. ‘The men are gone, but the house- 
holds are left. The illustration is precise- 
‘ly to the point, for when we look farther 
we find that the whole State of Massachu- 
setts is precisely such a village on a large 
seale; since nearly the whole vast dispro- 
portion of women consists of widows. The 
excess of single women over single men is 
so slight as not to be worth mentioning; 
in round numbers, nine thousand, in a 
population of more than a million and a 
half. Speaking more exactly, the excess 
of women in this State by the census of 
1875, was distributed as fullows, compar- 
ing class with class: 





Single women, 8,978 
Married “ 1.785 
Wido vs, f2,903 
Divorced, S17 

64,483 


Against this is to be set an excess of men 
under the head “unknown,” and we find 
the precise excess of women to be 63,146. 
(Census of Mass., 1875, p. 30.) 

In the light of this fact. what becomes 
of Miss Jewett’s theory? Celibaey, like 
Mormonism, is incompatible with the nat- 
ural equality of the sexes —an equality 
broken by aslight excess of men born over 
women. As to the great disproportion of 
widows over widowers, it comes mainly 
from the far greater risks to which men 
are exposed in war, travelling, sea-faring 
and out-door life. But so far as the con- 
jugal mission is concerned, the widows rep- 
resent it as much as the wives. And as to 
the trifling excess of single women, that is 
accounted for in Massachusetts by the fac- 
tory system, which draws large numbers 
of young girls from other States to Massa- 
chusetts. 

There is therefore absolutely no ground 
for Miss Jewett’s theory that nature pro- 
vides a certain excess of young women to 
be employed as physicians and the like, be- 
cause there is nobody for them to marry. 
Without therefore censuring those who 
deliberntely prefer science, art, or practical 
activity to marriage,—and with only praise 
for those who refuse to marry, where they 
do not love,—I still think it a pity to erect 
celibacy into a theory of life, and to claim 
that provision is made for it by nature. It 
seems to me of such vast importance to 
every man or woman to have the expe- 
rience of love, marriage and parentage, 
that I should be very sorry to think that 
the Bureau of Statistics could find any ex- 
cuse for abstaining from these things on a 
theory. And, as we have seen, the census 
at least refuses to be a party to the innova- 


tion. T. W. H. 
— +o — 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Taking as true the defence made for him 
by his friends and apologists, we find that 
being a man of mature years, he, and pos- 
sibly two married friends of his, had illicit 
intercourse at the same time, with a widow 
of bad reputation who was given up to 
drink, and from this promiscuous inter- 
course a child was born. 

If such was the real character of the 
woman when Mr. Cleveland and his friends 
first knew her, then all that can be said is 
that such an act on his part shows him to 
have been a low dirty fellow, incapable 
of self-restraint, and one whom none of us 
would care to receive in our houses, even 
if he now be Governor of the State of New 
York. 

Taking, however, as true the defence 
made for the woman by her friends and 
apologists, it seems that she was a respect- 
able woman when Mr Cleveland first knew 


her, and had worked steadily for years for | 


the support of herself and children; and if 
such was her real character, then all that 


can be said is that for a mature man, as | 
| that three-fourths of the Republicans are 


Grover Cleveland then was, to deceive and 
corrupt her, shows him to have been a des- 
picable villain. His friends say that being 
a widow she could not have been seduced, 
but so long as married women can be se- 
duced, there is no reason whatever for say- 
ing that widows cannot be similarly de- 
ceived. 





Not at all; it 








SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 1984. 


In either point of view, as a believer in 
suffrage for women, I cannot possibly 
bring nyself to vote for a man who, in his 
relations with one woman, has so lately 
proved himself to be either a low dirty 
fellow or a villain. 

More especially is it impossible for me to 
vote for him when I remember that he is 
the candidate of a party which suppresses 
suffrage by shot guns and tissue ballots, 
and who (if he should chance to be elect- 


entirely, to this sort of violence and fraud. 

If I cannot find among all the candidates 
an honest woman suffragist. I had far 
rather lose my vote altogether, than vote 
for Grover Cleveland. 

By refraining from voting for such a 
reason, I shall express my opinion quite 
as effectually as by depositing under pro- 
test a bit of paper in a box, containing a 
vote for a man whose private life I de- 
spise, simply for the reason that he is the 
lesser of twoevils. Of two evil candidates 
I say, choose neither! ‘They also serve 
who only stand and wait.” 

WILLIAM I. Bowpiren. 


ee ” 
WHY STAND BY THE REPUBLICANS? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
Truly we live ina day of amazements! 
If the effect of the appeal of Mrs. Stanton 


| and Miss Anthony is to shock one’s sense 
; of justice, must not the emphasis given to 
| this gratuitous advice by Mrs. Livermore, 


in a2 recent WOMAN'S JOURNAL, cause 
one to feel dumb as a sheep driven to the 
shiughter? It seems incredible that this 
matchless woman, taking the noble posi- 
tion which she did in Massachusetts poli- 
tics last year, standing ever, as those of us 
who have worshipped her from afar have 
fondly believed, on the sublime heights of 
truth and principle, could so far forget her- 
self and the sacred cause in the interest of 
which she essays to speak, as to compro- 
tinise all by **A Word to Women,” as above 
referred to. It is somewhat perplexing to 
the average reader of whatever party, sex, 
sect or race to analyze the reasons given 
in these advices why we, as suffragists. 
should ‘stand by the party.” 

‘Women should steadfastly remain with 
the political party that for the last quarter 
of a century has most faithfully represent- 
ed the fundamental principles of republie- 
an government.” 

Truth, every word! and no true suffrag- 
ist, man or woman, will be found gainsay- 
ing this statement. But which is that 
party? Not the Republican, surely, for, 
without stopping to include in the count 
any of its offences against popular sover- 
eignty outside of the pale of suffrage. we 
find it for the past fifteen years, at least, 
not only opposed to an extension of the 
suffrage, but actually restricting it by every 
mnethod in its power. Let the truth of this 
startling statement be investigated by 
those not totally blinded by party preju- 
dice, and the answer as to whether suffrage 
in the abstract (not woman suffrage alone) 

“an be safely trusted in the hands of the 
Republican party, be given. 

What party is in control in that State 
where sulfrage is restricted by a property 
qualification? What party is that which 
by the Edmunds Bill and the detestable 
Utah Commission seeks, under a most 
transparent pretext, to take away the fran- 
chise from the women of that Territory, 
leaving the men with this potent weapon, 
the ballot, by which they may entrench 
themselves in the very crime which these 
party leaders hypocritically claim they 
seek to destroy by disfranchising women? 
Of what party is that distinguished states- 
man whom Republicans delight to honor 


repeatedly with a seat in Congress, and 
commissions to the courts of Austria and 


Germany. and who opeuly avows over ‘his 
own signature the policy of the disfran- 
chisement of the poor, and in this utterance 
is seconded and sustained by able journals 
of his party ? 

Lastly, what party is that which struck 
the fatal blow at the right of suffrage, for 
men even, in the District of Columbia? 
These are some of the indictments against 
the party, to which it is coolly proposed 
that we deliver ourselves without money 
and without price—on the suffrage question 
alone —the question supposed to be of 
paramount interest to us. It is asserted 


with us. Does the vote on the suffrage 
amendment in Nebraska (a State over- 
whelmingly Republican)comport with this 
claim, or that of Oregon, or Michigan, or 
Kansas, all strongly Republican at the time 
these elections were held? On the other 
hand, it might be of value to enquire to 
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what party women are indebted for full 
suflrage in Wyoming, temperance suffrage 
in Arkansas, and school suffrage in Ken- 
tucky as long ago as before the Republican 
party was born. ‘Honor to whom honor 
is due.” It may be that all of our friends 
are in the Republican party, but, with am- 
ple opportunity for twenty-five years to 
prove it, the failure to do so does not create 
the same enthusiasm for its continued suc- 
cess in the minds of all suffragists as it 
seems to have done in those of the three 
venerable ladies who have taken the trou- 
ble to write the appeal. 

“Of two evils choose the least” is a max- 
im not applicable to the merits of the two 
great parties by suffragists. Neither of 
them is controlled by moral principle, or 
cares a rush about a representative govern- 
ment of the people. In such a case, we 
agree that “It is well for woman to con- 
sider where to give the weight of her in- 
fluence and the stimulus of her enthusi- 
asin,” and we trust we may be pardoned 
for saying that, to the eyes of the un- 
trammelled, common sense clearly points 
to the support of friends, however weak, 
rather than of enemies, however strong. 
‘lo be sure, it is very gratifying to have 
heen ‘given a respectful hearing before 
committees,” to have had three **Republi- 
can lawyers maintain the right of women 
to practice law.” to have been ‘raised to 
the political status of the Indian,” ete. ; but, 
while not wishing to be exacting, some of 
us cunnot feel entirely satistied even with 
the dignity these favors signify. 

The reasons given for issuing this mani- 
festo being ostensibly the warm friendship 
of the Republicans, one involuntarily asks 
who has had control of this government 
ever since our faith has had prominent 
place before the people? The *tappeal” it- 
selfanswers. And although, “during many 
years Congress has been memorialized for 
a Sixteenth Amendment to the National 
Constitution, and party conventions, 
State and National, have been importuned 
fora plank in their platform recognizing 
our citizenship, down to the last national 
utterance they have been mostly as silent 
as a sphinx on the subject. No fault is to 
be found with this silence in Republicans, 
but it is heinous sin in the Prohibitionists, 
while giving place and expression to suf- 
frage sentiment, that its comparative mag- 
nitude was not well considered. It is a 
crime to be berated, that the Greenbackers 
were just enough to give the silvery utter- 
ance of the “quasi” plank, when golden 
silence is so much more appreciable. ‘lo be 
sure, neither of these parties were formed, 
nor their conventions called, distinctively 
in theinterest of woman suffrage; yet they 
choose to give it place in their confessions 
of faith. Our captious friends, however, 
do not propose to meet allies half way, but 
prefer to traverse the entire distance alone, 
seating themselves in the lap of an unseru- 
pulous host without even so much as an in- 
vitation. It is not to be tolerated that a 
party, formed for that purpose, should de- 
mand a national law against drunkard- 
making, while leaving ‘the fundamental 
personal and property rights of one-half 
the people to the arbitrary dictation of a 
third party in the several States ;”° but it is 
sweet reasonableness worthy of support 
that a party calling itself the party of mor- 
al and advanced ideas should make a na- 
tional question of sheep’s wool, while the 
utter absence of a plank concerning this 
same one-half of the people shows their 
“exact estimate of its minor importance.” 

As to Gen. Butler, ‘who has long been a 
valiant champion of our cause, who has 
lifted our question into one of constitution- 
al law, a man of equal executive ability 
and varied power,” ete.,—he would be 
powerless to help us. Do you ask why? 
Because **Greenbackers, Anti-monopolists, 
seceding Democrats and working-men will 
be his supporters ” Cogent reasoning! 

“Our demands have been before t‘on- 
gress for twenty years, and our petitions 
by hundreds of thousands are piled up in 
the archives of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton.” 

‘Twenty years of waiting, and hundreds 
of thousands of voices. affect no substantial 
recognition of half the people of the na- 
tion who are taxed without representation 
and goverved without their consent, and 
yet ‘We suggest to our co-workers that 
they remain steadfastly with the political 
party that for the last quarter of a century 
has faithfully represented the fundamental 
principles of republican government.” Oh 
shame, where is thy blush, that a people 
claiming as a foundation the principles of 
American civil-liberty should run before 
they are called,to kiss the hand that smites, 
while showing base ingratitude toward 
friends who offer in voice and practice all 
the help which they can control! 

A few more such spectacles as is reveal- 
ed in this appeal, and.unless the Greenback- 
ers and Prohibitionists are more than hu- 
manly rooted to principle, there will be at 
least one truth stated in the **appeal,” viz. : 
—*We have nething to expect from any of 
the other parties now struggling into ex- 
istence.” HARRIET J. BELLANGEE. 








Des Moines, luwa, Aug. 18, 1884. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





CLARA BARTON sailed on the 16th. 
Mrs. Betva A. LOCKWOOD advises suf- 


fragists to vote for St. John for President. 


Mrs. Katie ‘I. Woops is contined to 


her house by a spinal injury from a fall. 


Her friends will be sorry to hear of her 


misfortune. 


MRkS. PARNELL was one of the speakers 
last week at the great meeting in Faneuil 
Hall to welcome the Irish delegates. 

Mrs. CLARKSON, widow of the late 
Bishop of Nebraska, has been appvinted 
conductor of the Child’s Hospital of Oma- 
ha. 

Miss KATE FIELD will enter the lecture 
field this coming year, under the auspices 
of the Williams Lecture Bureau. Her 
topic will be the Mormon question. 

Mrs. MARTHA N. McKay and Mrs. In- 
DIA HARRIS are retained on the citizens’ 
alvisory committee appointed by the In- 
dianapolis School Board. 

Mrs. E. H. J. CLEVELAND, of Granby, 
has been chosen class poet by the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly class of 1886. The class 
numbers about fourteen thousand. 

Mrs. JANE SWISSHELM invented the use 
of the red light on the rear of all passen- 
ger cars. It is her tribute to the safety of 
American travel. 

Mrs. Ciara B. CoLsy, in her Woman's 
Tribune, is writing interesting accounts of 
her late trip to the great North-west, in 
Oregon, Montana, and Washington Terri- 
tory. 

Miss KATE SANBORN has nearly ready 
for publication a volume of the selected 
“Wit and Humor of American Women.” 
The various authors have given her permis- 
sion to choose at her discretion. 

Miss MAup Howe has written a dra- 
matic sketch called “Golden Meshes,” 
which Mr. George Riddle includes in his 
programme at the Casino, in Newport, on 
the 25th. 

Mrs. SARA ANDREWS SPENCER had her 
outing to the Rochester Convention of Busi- 
ness Edueators, and thence went down 
the St. Lawrence, and by the ocean to 
Washington. 

Victoria A. Burr, Washington, D. C., 
has a patent for a glove-fastener, and HEL- 
EN M. Snyper, Pine Bluff, Ark., for a 
shoe-lace fastener. Both were obtained 
during the week ending August 12th. 


Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON, in the August 
Wide Awake, in the notable series of arti- 
cles ‘‘How Success is Won,” tells the re- 
markable story of the brave and pathetic 
life of Dr. Wm. T. G. Morton, discoverer 
of anwsthetic inhalation. 


Mrs. THERESA A. Scott, who for the 
past six years has been the financial agent 
of the Mass. Woman’s Christian 'Temper- 
ance Union, has resigned that position, and 
will hereafter give herself wholly to the 
lecture platform. 

Mrs. MCLELLAN Brown, of Cincinnati, 
O., a very prominent member of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, spoke in 
Union HaJl Sunday evening last, under the 
auspices of the Temperance Reform Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. MARGARET MOorE, who has been 
one of the indefatigable laborers for the 
land league in Ireland, is now in this coun- 
try. She will speak for Ireland and for 
temperance as she has opportunity. She 
is a lady of pleasant address, and has a 
real interest in her subjects. 


Miss A. F. RAMSAY, the daughter of a 
Banffshire baronet, and a pupil of St. Leon- 
ard’s school, St. Andrews, is this year at 
the head of the list in the entrance exam- 
ination for Girton, and accordingly goes to 
that ladies’ college with a scholarship of 
£45 per annum for three years. ‘There 
were twenty-eight candidates. 

Mrs. SaLLie Hart MCLEAN has been 
sent to New York by the Cincinnati Expo- 
sition Board to secure a loan of rare and 
artistic articles, such as generous owners 
are willing to spare temporarily from beau- 
tiful New York homes,—decorative tiles, 
portieres, pottery, clocks, drapery, screens, 
covers, ete. 

Mrs. M. A. GipBs manages the Hecla 
plantation, in Madison Parish, La., with 
great success. Miss Lu Lucas manages a 
large estate, and personally superintends 
a large force of laborers. She spends most 
of her time in the saddle, and looks after 
her ploughs, hoes, drains, levees, stock, 
and mill. Mme. Ames owns a tract of 
1000 acres, and has 800 acres under culti- 





vation this year. 
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FARMERS’ WIVES. 
The farmers of this country occupy a 
position of honor and usefulness. ‘They 
are the source of the nation’s wea}\! -nd 
prosperity, and by their vote can ased, 
moment decide its destiny. ‘Their w a es 
cupy a position of corresponding impor- 
tance. They are the mothers of the men 
whom our nation delights to honor, whose 
voice of wisdom is heard in our national! 
councils. Lebanon shorn of its stately 
cedars would be her sad emblem, were our 
land bereaved of the patriotic and heroic 
men whose early youth was associated 
with rural scenes, with woods and streams 
and bird-voices that filled the air with 
melody. But the sweet voice that stilled 
the ery of infancy, the kind hand that led 
children to the altar of prayer, the coun- 
sels that conducted them in the paths of 
wisdom, the maternal influence that de- 
veloped their moral nature,— these were 
the pledges and presages of their future 
greatness. 

The wives of our farmers, whose thrift 
and industry have secured for their hus- 
bands a competence, whose intelligence is 
the light of the social vircle, and whose 
piety is the guardian of domestic peace. 
are emphatically the mothers of our men. 
Such women see that many of their sisters 
of toil have fainted beneath the pressure of 
misfortune, and have failed to reach that 
sublime eminence for which woman is des- 
tined. ‘They have trajned up an effeminate 
and useless offspring, and have bequeathed 
to their country a curse instead of a bless- 
ing. They have failed in the great end of 
life. ‘They have been mothers, but without 
habits of industry, without the power of 
self-control, without intelligence or piety. 
They have been untitted for their station, 
and their children have been sent from the 
parental roof morally disqualified for the 
duties and responsibilities of virtuous 
life. 

A failure in the country, with all the op- 
portunities of success, away from all the 
moral contaminations of a crowded city, 
amid all that is pure and poetic in nature, 
all that is suggestive of truth and beauty, 
and all that is bountiful and beautiful in 
agricultural pursuits, rightly to train their 
children, ought to awake the voice of 
warning and reproof. 

There may have been no failure in accu- 
mulating wealth, none in cultivating the 
soil, none in making home tasteful and 
beautiful, but the failure has been where 
it is most fatal, in training the heart and 
directing the footsteps of childhood. There 
may have been lavish expenditure to grati- 
fy pride and taste, but too little to develop 
the intellect and train the heart. There 
may have been untiring effort to teach 
children to sing well, to play well, and to 
dance well, but none to make them useful, 
virtuous and happy. 

There is an evident tendency to increas- 
ing wealth and luxury among farmers, to 
imitate the ostentation and display of city 
life. We wage no war against refinement. 
We are not averse tothe elegancies of life. 
But to train up our daughters only to shine 
in the parlor, to play the piano, and speak 
correctly the French accent, and to teach 
our sons to despise the honest toil of the 
husbandman, this is a sin. 

Our fathers, who laid the foundation of 
our nation’s greatness, were the tillers of 
the soil; and many, who have ploughed 
the field and sowed the seed, have risen to 
guide the affairs of State, to hold converse 
with the muse, or to sweep the harp-strings 
with a Bryant’s hand. Our mothers, whose 
names and heroic deeds are immortal, cul- 
tivated the domestic virtues; they plied 
the loom and the needle, and made the gar- 
ments of the men whose names are asso- 
ciated with the heroism of the past 

We must look still to farmers’ wives 
who are blessed with children for the men 
of strong frames, of iron nerves and heroic 
hearts, to accomplish our nation’s destiny. 

E. Lempster, N. H. G. B. GRIFFITH. 
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LET US HAVE THE WOMEN’S VOTE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Is it improper to take into account the 
moral character of a political candidate? 
The women of Wyoming say no. They 
have said No for a dozen years. They 
have wrought No into their entire political 
record. But they have not been content 
with the negative. They have affirmed 
that men without moral character shall 
not be nominated for an office in Wyoming : 
or, if nominated by men, that he shall not 
rule over them,—he shall not be elected. 
So it has come to pass that men will not 
nominate a man who has not a character 
for integrity and sobriety. They do not 
desire to lose their labor, and so they re- 
ply to a proposal to name a man of im- 
moral character: ‘It is of no use;. he can- 
not be elected; the women will not cast 
their votes for him.” ‘That settles it. 

This fealty to honor and honesty has 
been sufficiently remarkable to call out 
many testimonies from the best men in the 
territory, among them two or three Gov- 
ernors and several Judges. They have 
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written it in letters to conventions; they 
have set it down in unmistakable terms for 
the historian; they have testified to this 
fidelity of women in lectures and speeches. 
Here is a solid fact, and no one can gain- 
say it. Let no man attempt it, unless he 
is in love with ignorance. Let no man at- 
tempt it. unless he wants either his igno- 
rance or his knavishness exposed. 

Here in this discussion there is to be de- 
veloped, I believe, the difference in opin- 
ion, in principle, and in methods, between 
men politicians and women. Men have said 
to us in the past, ‘You cannot vote, but 
you can be voted for.” They have also 
said they feared that too many low wom- 
en would vote if women were enfranchised. 
Look at the logic—to say nothing of the 
morality—of men connected with the press 
in regard to the morals of a Presidential 
candidate. For ‘ta low woman” to go to 
the polls with a ballot is a great wrong 
and « dreaded mischief; but a low man 
may be nominated for the highest office in 
the United States, and it is not wise nor 
legitimate, according to the judgment of 
these same objectors. that his lowness be 
even canvassed, or made subject of ques- 
tion. Now let us condense it. “You (a 
low woman) cannot vote, but you (a low 
man) can be voted for.” 

A very able and refined lady wrote me 
from Bay City last week, and, referring to 
“the charges against Grover Cleveland,” 
said; **It seems that the wrongs of a wom- 
an are now offered as a powerful weapon 
to secure the rights of all women. Our 
generals (suffrage leaders) cannot fail to 
see the advantage given us by this terrible 
exposé Which appeals to all womanhood 
as womanhood.” She adds: **A lady said 
to me yesterday, ‘I am astrong Democrat. 
I was present when Cleveland was nomi- 
nated; [ expected to assist my husband to 
work for him, as the wife of a politician 
may serve her husband's party. I hope 
this is not true, but if it is, womanhood is 
more to me than politics. IT will use my 
every breath to hasten the day when no 
man who has wronged a woman can by 
any possibility secure any political promi- 
nence.’” So we all say. 

I read the editorial of L. S. on ‘Sins 
against Women,” on Sunday last, and was 
thankful for the serious and apposite words 
contained therein, and for your deserved 
rebukes to the apologetic press. 

CATHARINE A. F. STEBBINS. 

Detroit, Aug. 12, 1884. 
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THE COMMON SCOLD. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The gracious editor in the August Har- 
per’s Magazine deserves the thanks of our 
sex for touching so delicately this type, 
which, although nearly extinct, still can 
be seen among some classes of women. 
Evolution has attacked the species, and 
the class will certainly die out; but, while 
it grows ‘*beautifully less,” one need only 
take an outing in one of the crowded 
steamers which sail our harbor, to tind 
among the many mothers who take their 
children for a day’s jaunt enough of 
weakness or ignorance to prove that the 
“common scold” onve existed. 

The seold has our sympathy; the fault 
is not in the heart, but in the head. ‘The 
overwrought, sensitive nerves of mothers 
break out in what is called ‘scolding,’ 
but which is a weakness rather than a 
vice. A well-balanced, symmetrical na- 
ture will not take this method of redress; 
other qualities of judgment and of self-con- 
trol will govern the mind, and when the 
taxed nerves are assailed, a different result 
will follow. The almost obsolete scold 
was not educated, intellectually or morally, 
as the woman of to-day is, and if there has 
been a change for the better in the condi- 
tion of woman, let us be careful that we 
do not lose in any direction. 

On our outing last week, we saw the 
typical mother with a band of small in- 
fants gathered around, trying to keep all 
together and in order. An erring one re- 
belled at some slight injunction from the 
mother, who, with a lamentable mental ob- 
liquity, among other unwise speeches to 
insure obedience, threatened to ‘throw it 
overboard” if it did not mind. ‘The sensi- 
tive little child beheld in imagination the 
waves closing over her, and yielded 
through terror. [t seemed to us, studying 
the domestic drama, that if the mother had 
had a smaller brood of little ones, time to 
cultivate other faculties, in fact, to educate 
herself, she might have achieved better re- 
sults in discipline. 

Neither man nor woman seems to have 
arrived at perfection, judging from the as- 
pects, social and political, to-day, and if 
the “proper study of mankind was man,” 
a proper study of mankind may be **wom- 
an.” The broader outlook she has to-day 
has afforded her a certain education, which 
enables her to cope better with the friction 
of life. Formerly, what resulted in scold- 
ing was, we think, the result of inharmo- 
nious nerves, which came from some cause 
that is not the same, or that ceases to work 





the same results to-day. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: 


The author of the ‘‘Drawer,” in the Au- 
gust Jlarper’s, strikes the right note. 
Woman gets better care to-day, even if 
“nervous prostration” is a new name for 
the old form of nervousness called ‘“‘gen- 
eral debility.’ ‘The name has changed, 
but the form varies only in degree. ‘The 
poor “scold,” who used to get the ‘duck- 
ing stool,” has become almost a myth. 
The unfortunate women dubbed ** witches” 
are unknown. Scolding has become un- 
fashionable. Woman to-day, with better 
opportunities, ought to be careful, by self- 
discipline, to attain a well-rounded charac- 
ter in harmony with her surroundings. 
She must be generous in the sense the 
**Editor’s Drawer” alludes to, and must 
not allow the pendulum of change to swing 
so far as to warp her, while it enriches her 
in so many ways. A. E. F. 

Quincy, Mass. 
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HONOR TO PAUL VAN DERVOORT. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

It is a pleasure to record noble deeds, 
and a greater one to record those of which 
one has been a witness. 

Early last spring the writer became in- 
terested in the case of Miss Carroll, of 
Maryland, the lady whose services to our 
country durivg the war our citizens have 
only yet begun to understand. In her ef- 
forts to call attention to work that has 
never been remunerated, and so to procure, 
at last. if possible, redress for a great 
wrong, she was struck by the sympathetic 
response of Paul Van Dervoort, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. This gentleman at once rec- 
ognized Miss Carroll's generous and pa- 
triotic deeds, and expressed himself as wil- 
ling to do whatever he could in her be- 
half. The opportunity came for him to 
present resolutions for her before the en- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, in Minneapolis. He not only did 
this, but spoke some eloquent words that 
moved the soldiers’ hearts to active inter- 
est. And thus the Committee on Pensions 
were instructed to lay Miss Carroll's claims 
before Congress, and call for a fitting re- 
ward. 

Thus a woman suffering a great injustice 
has been befriended through the warm 
heart and responsive action of this true 
man. When Congress generously responds 
to the urgent request of the Committee, we 
shall all remember the tribute we owe to 
General Paul Van Dervoort. But this is 
not the only instance of General Van Der- 
voort’s disinteresteduess. Those who know 
him best declare that he has always been 
ready to speak and to act for what is right 
and just, unheedful whether the cause bea 
gaining or a failing one. In the present 
condition of woman’s opportunities, and 
regard for her achievements, he may in- 
deed be said to be her noble friend. 


A. M. G. 
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FROM TWO MISSOURI SUBSCRIBERS. 


LocKkwoop, DAvE Co., Mo., AuG. 4, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I am more than pleased with your excel- 
lent paper, and heartily endorse its work. 
The dear women who are its editors and 
contributors have long been favorites of 
mine, and the work has always been dear 
tome. I find very few in our town who 
sympathize with the suffrage movement; 
there are many good, noble women, who, 
when educated up to the idea, will make 
good workers. Just now TI can do nothing 
toward getting up a club. Our W. C, T. 








U. are, and have been, fighting the saloons. 
Our present term of court, opened to-day, 
will decide whether our work is of any im- 
mediate avail or not. My faith is strong, 
though the work has been a very arduous 
one. I hope that woman's journalistic ef- 
fort will not long be confined to **Boston” 
or any special city; there are very many 
who are capable of grand things in this di- 
rection. Only one lady has lectured here 
on the interest of the franchise—Maria T. 
Folsom. Why do we not have more? Pos- 
bly because we do not call for them. 
Well, there is none to call. One or two 
cannot bring a lecturer and pay expenses. 
Yet if we had speakers, converts might be 
made. Mrs. Dr. MILLs. 
SEND US LEAFLETS. 
Epina, Mo., AuG. 7, 1884. 

Editors Woman's Journal : , 

By return mail please send me 50 copies 
of the ieaflet, **‘Why the W. C. 'l’. U. seeks 
the Ballot,” and a few of each of the other 
leaflets advertised in the WOMAN'S JoUR- 
NAL. 

We have a W. C. T. U. here, but most of 
the jadies do not understand ‘*Woman’s 

tights.” They act by voting at every op- 
portunity, and yet talk utter nonsense 
about “not going to the polls,” letting 
‘*men manage affairs,” ete., etc. I have 
charge of the department of scientific in- 
struction of the W. C. 'T. U. in this dis- 
trict, and am a school-teacher. We have 
an annual Teachers’ Institute. in which I 
teach English Literature and History. I 
want my leaflets on hand then, so that I 
can read and talk suffrage to my classes, 
till I get the young women teachers to 
thinking, so that they will want to read 
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-ance work, as long as we are of no politi- 





and study this vital question. I have no 
domestic cares, and I feel like devoting my 
time to the interests of my sex. 

Can you tell me of any collection of Tem- 
perance readings suitable for young ladies 
to recite at entertainments, etc.? Also ad- 
vanced Sunday school leaflets? Any sug- 
gestions you van give to help me will be 
most gratefully received. I want to have 
the women here see how useless it is for 
us to hope to do lasting good in ‘Temper- 


cal value to either party. 

I may send for more of the leaflets. ‘This 
is my private idea. I wish to surprise the 
ladies with these, and get them to talking 
reasonably and intelligently on woman's 
rights. 

Mrs. MINNIE W. ARMSTRONG, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tue DeveLorpment Tueory. A Brief State- 
ment for general readers. By Joseph Y. Berg- 
en, Jr., and Fanny D. Bergen. Boston: Lee 

& Shepard New York: Charles F. Dilling- 

ham. $1 25. 

This book is a very readable and useful 
condensation of the great scientific gen- 
eralization of the century. Few persons 
except advanced students of the physical 
sciences really know what is meant by or- 
ganic evolution. The popular idea of it is 
that the human race is supposed to have 
descended from monkeys. ‘This ignorance 
is due in part to the fullness and wealth of 
illustration necessarily used by Darwin 
and his co-laborers in establishing the doc- 
trine of descent, and in part to the use of 
technical terms in explaining the origin of 
species. In this excellent little book these 
difficulties have been carefully avoided and 
a simple sketch is thus presented of the 
‘*Natural [listory of Creation.” We cor- 
dially commend it to the great body of 
general readers, who will gain by its peru- 
sal a most interesting and instructive view 
of the world of living things. It is a eap- 
ital book tor summer vacation, and better 
than a whole library of fiction. H. B. B. 


Tue FaLuacties IN “ProGRESS AND Poverty,” 
in Henry Dunning Macleod's ‘“Economics,’’ 
and in “Social Problems,’’ with the Ethics of 
Protection and Free Trade, and the Industrial 
Problem considered a priori. By William 
Hanson. Extra cloth, $l. Fowier & Wells 
Co., Publishers, 753 Broadway, New York. 
1884. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is one of the many books written in 
support of an ideal system of ethics in hu- 
man relations. The writer seems to think 
that society can be remodelled by a defini- 
tion. Accordingly he takes exception to 
the proposition that ‘*value is caused by 
demand.” which is simply the statement 
of a fact, and proposes instead that value 
shall be solely ‘tthe representative of 
work.” He therefore lays down the law 
that—*‘An average day’s work is the unit 
or measure of all labor products and ser- 
vices whatsoever.” But the actual fact is 
otherwise. and it is idle to quarrel with 
what is, because it seems to us that it 
should be otherwise. The special aim of 
the writer is to show that Henry George 
does not go far enough in attributing pov- 
erty and misery to land-imonopoly and the 
payment of rent, but that interest on the 
use of active capital is also unjust and op- 
pressive, and should be forbidden. The 
author inveighs against the selfishness of 
human nature, pronounces the existing so- 
cial organism “a system of unrighteous- 
ness.” and offers, as a cure for all the pre- 
ventible evils to which flesh is heir,—*per- 
sistent education in moral commerce, the 
repeal of all laws guaranteeing protection 
in the monopoly and sale of land, and of 
all laws guaranteeing the collection of in- 
terest or increase.” The vexed question 
of protection vs. free-trade is clearly and 
strongly discussed, but will not be satis- | 
factory to either of the contending schools, | 
since both are shown to ultimate alike in 
the reduction of wages to the starvation 
level under the pressure of competition. 

Such speculations on the requirements 
of an ideal equity should not be treated 
with contempt, and deserve a candid con- 
sideration. But to call them scientific in 
any sense or as valuable contributions to 
political economy, is to lose sight of the 
distinctions between fact and faney. 

il. B. B. 

Work1nG WoMEN IN Boston. 

‘The 15th annual report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, just issued, is summa- 
rized by the Springfield Republican. It 
comprises 133 pages concerning the condi- 
tion of the working girls of Boston. The | 
way in which the work has been done can 
hardly be too highly commended. 

The title of the first part of the report, 
“The Working Girls of Boston,” is not 
well chosen; there is no authority for giv- 
ing to the word “girls” a technical sense 
such as could justify the inclusion of all 
human females, from 13 years up to 75. It 
is absurd to see numbered among working 
‘oirls,” clergymen, missionaries, lawyers, 
physicians, midwives, authors, journalists, 
artists, engravers, professional musicians, 
teachers. actors, architects, hotel-keepers, 
ete. ‘*Working women” is of course the 
proper term. ‘The census of 1880 showed 
that of the 149,194 persons engaged in all 
occupations in Boston outside of their own 
homes 110,313 were males and 38,881 fe- 
males. Of these last 20,000 were engaged 
in other than domestic service. Last year 
the bureau ‘tundertook to ascertain the 
moral, sanitary. physical, and economical 
conditions” of these working women. ‘The 
investigation whose results are here pre- 
sented by Mr. Wright covered the personal 
history of 1032 individuals, 83 of whom 
were in ‘“‘personal service,” 123 in trade, 
826 in manufactures. ‘These were all visit- 
ed in their homes, in the evening; the 
names were taken at random in all parts 
of the city, and information may be regard- 
ed as really representative. ‘The women 


; men who are so negligent of the natural 
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were full of interest in the inquiry, and 


frank in their answers; they were almost 
invariably found at home, busy in son, 
way, and itis noted that in these homes 
even the poorest, there were many evidey, 
ces of orderly and artistic arrangement og 
the household, and one could not help be, 
ing struck with the refinement of feeling 
that existed among them. ‘The whole 
showing is very favorable to the characte, 
and industry of the working women, by 
itis not so pleasing as regards their em, 
ployers. 

None of the higher and rarer occupations 
are included in the inquiry ; these worker, 
are copyists, restaurant girls, telegraph 
operators, nurses, book keepers, clerks, ey. 
rand girls, saleswomen, book-binderys 
watchmakers, tailors. dressmakers, seam. 
stresses, upholsterers, leather-workerg 
net-makers, cigar-makers, photograph fin. 
ishers, printers, paper-box makers, confee. 
tionery makers. knitters, weavers, button 
brush and blanket makers, ete. Of the 
1032 it is found that 594 live at home with 
their parents; 155 in lodging-houses, eat. 
ing at restaurants; 116 in boarding-houseg. 
18 with their husbands; 97 at their ow; 
home or with relatives, and 52 boarding 
in private families —a great preponder. 
ance of home life, and this indeed makes 
it possible for so many of them to live on 
very smnvll wages. As a general thing theiy 
surroundings are good; only 129 are re. 
ported as living in unpleasant and poor 
circumstances. The tables of nativity in. 
dicate that there are very few women of 
purely American blood in all these; the 
great majority are either of foreigu birth 
or parentage. Of the 1032 there were (603 
born in Massachusetts, but of these only 
102 had fathers born in this country, and 
only 118 mothers so born, so that the chil. 
dren of foreign-born citizens principally 
furnish the female labor of Boston. Of the 
whole number 917 are single. ‘The average 
age at which these women began work js 
16.81, but the present ages range from 13 
up to 75, and the oldest have been at work 
from 40 to 60 years. Permanency in ovcu- 
pations is shown, and a steadiness in resi- 
dence Over 84 per cent. of the time dur. 
ing which the 1082 girls have been at work 
has been passed in Boston. 880 of them 
do their own housework and sewing. 

The working hours of these women ire 
commonly from 7 ov 8 in the morning to 6 
at night; 92 work over 10 hours a day, 
and 369 have a shorter day on Saturday, 
Inthe matter of vacations, short Satur- 
days, and absences more or less brief from 
illness, there is little or no consideration 
shown to the working woman; but few 
employers have any high sense of their du- 
ties and responsibilities toward those they 
hire. Some deduct a money equivalent 
for weekly half holidays inthe hot months; 
**[n some cases where the hour for closing 
is five each day and two on Saturdays, girls 


are only allowed tive days’ pay for the 
week.” In some stores the girls are al- 


lowed but half an hour for dinner. But 
233 of the 1032 had a vacation during the 
year preceding this inquiry ; and but 40 of 
them received pay during the vacation: 
many went to visit friends or went home, 
where their expenses stopped. One girl 
worked 14 years without a vaeation. In 
many cases all holidays, even Christmas, 
sause a deduction of wages, and in case of 
sickness the unfortunate worker has to pro- 
vide a substitute. ‘The report says :— 

“In many of the larger establishments time 
lists are kept, and if giris are late in the morn- 
ing, ‘even a minute,’ it is deducted from their 
week’s wages. The rules vary somewhat in this 
respect; in some places, one minute late, actual 
time deducted; in others, fitteen minutes, and in 
some cases one hour is deducted. Fines are also 
imposed, ten to twenty-five cents if at all jate in 
the morning, which is abated on giving reason- 
able excuse. In other cases, if fifteen minutes 
Jate they forfcit half a day, unless on ‘train list’ 
or ‘privileged.’ As an offset, one girl reports that 
she was sick six weeks, during which time she 
was paid the same as if working, and also allow- 
ed two weeks’ vacation with pay.’’ 


The health averages show a general de- 
cline. 52 were in good health at their be- 
ginning of work, and 782 are so now, show- 
ing that 170 have fallen into poorer health. 
‘The table of accidents is simply comical, 
including such items as, ‘sled ran into her 
and bruised her ankle.” “when a little girl 
had her wrist broken.” Only 32 out of the 
whole number have had any accident what- 
ever in the course of their lives. The in- 
fluence of the occupations on health is gen- 
erally favorable, but » common evil is the 
lack of suitable water-closet aecommoda- 
tions, in regard to which, the report says 
with reason: “Some day law must compel 


wants of their employees, to adopt conveni- 
ences which, through their own selfish- 
ness and foolishness, they now withhold.” 
The report contains interesting details of 
the personal life of the working women, 
and closes with an examination of the ru- 
prostitution finds its recruits 
among this class ‘The result of inquiry is 
that working women do not lead a bad 
life, and that employers or foremen do 
not seek to corrupt them. As a rule the 
*shop-girl” is as virtnous, as respectable, 
as a woman of any other class in the com- 
munity. Interviews with the police and 
with prostitutes themselves have confirmed 
this conclusion. 

The report shows that these women are 
hard- worked and poorly paid; the average 
weekly earnings of the working girls of 
Boston for a whole year are $4 91, and the 
average weekly income, including earn- 
ings, assistance, and income from extra 
work is $5.17. The average yearly income 
from ali sources is $269.07, and the ‘ex- 
penses $261.30, leaving but $7.77 for books, 
amusements, etc. Those making savings 
are 11 per cent. of the whole, their average 
savings being $72.15 per year. Less than 
3 per cent. have run in debt. The report 
suggests that the hours of labor should 
never exceed 10: that employers endeavor 
to lighten their burdens; that there should 
be numerous institutions for free instruc- 
tion in various branches of work; that 
there should be homes for the working 
girls after the plan of those establishe 
and in successful operation in London; 
and that rich people should remember the 
needs of working women in their wills, oF 
while they live. 
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THE SILENT FACTOR. 


LORENZA HAYNES. 


In every church, of whatever name, 
there is a force which is not merely an im- 
portant but an essentialelement. It is that 
of woman's influence and work 

It is the mother’s lips that teach the first 
prayer, and plant the early religious im- 

ressions. It is her influence and training 
that send or take the little one to the Sun- 
day school. ‘There, too, woman is an im- 
portant element, giving her gratuitous 
Jabor every Sunday for years, to sow the 
good seed and form true and noble charac- 
ter for the world’s work., For this, not 
alone the church but the community owes 
her a debt of gratitude. ‘The Sunday 
schools do more,” said Daniel Webster, 
“to protect society than does its police 
force.” And inasmuch as the motherly 
influence sustains the school by sending 
the children, and as three-fourths of the 
teaching and work there is done by wom- 
an. she is an essential factor in that nur- 
sery of the church. 

She is a power by her attendance upon 
religious services. In most congregations 
the women outnumber the men. Possibly 
there is not a church in the country where 
the reverse istrue. ‘There is inspiration in 
numbers, und as far as she helps to in- 
crease the congregation, she aids the 
preacher. ‘lake all the women out of any 
congregation, and there would be a ma- 
jority of empty pews Her example as a 
worshipper is helpful in her home and 
neighborhood. Itis not difficult to predict 
the result, should woman exert as strong 
an influence against church attendance as 
she does in favor of it. ‘The same rule of 
numbers holds true as regards church 
membership. Financially she is a power. 
In a large majority of religious societies, 
the expenses are not fully paid by pew- 
rentals or voluntary subscriptions. While 
this may be a source of regret, it is the 
fact, not only in country but in city. The 
deficit is made up by innumerable devices 
planned and executed by the women. If 
a bell or an organ is to be bought, repairs 
made, or any unusual expenditure of mon- 
ey, the women can be counted upon every 
time to raise the funds; not merely by the 
labor of their hands, but for the money 
they pay afterwards for their own work. 
It is true the husbands come to the fairs 
and suppers and entertainments, and swell 
the receipts. But a part of that money. we 
know. belongs to the wives. ‘They are 
in partnership; the money is not his or 
hers; itis theirs. Both have earned it in 
their different fields of labor. He at the 
shop, the trade, the farm; she at branches 
of business too numerous to name, in the 
home. It is their money, though he may 
hold the purse. And she is willing that in 
addition to her work, their money be lib- 
erally spent for the needs of the church. 

[think I have not overrated her influence 
and help in the churches of all denomina- 
tions. And yet only in the liberal ones is 
she permitted any vote upon church or so- 
ciety matters. ‘The injustice of this should 
lead every attendant and member of the 
illiberal churches to consider the subject. 

In a town in Maine, within two or three 
years an Orthodox church has been organ- 
ized, which is composed entirely of wom- 
en. They are zealously pushing forward 
the building of a church. The work has 
been commenced, and is to goon. After 
the edifice is finished. and a minister set- 
tled, what are they to do for deacons, and 
who is to do the voting? If by that time 
one man joins the church, he must, by the 
church laws, take the duty upon himself, 
and relegate those women to their places 
as silent factors. —Gospel Banner. 
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A BRAVE WOMAN. 





Mile. Lix is now forty-five years old. 
She is the daughter of an officer in the 
French army, and was born at Colmar. 
Her mother died when she was a baby, and 
her father raised her as a boy, and made 
her wear boys’ clothes until she was eight 
years old. At twelve she could ride and 
fence admirably. At seventeen she was 
Well educated, and spoke English and Ger- 
man. She went to Poland as governess to 
the daughter of a Polish countess. In 
1863, when the rebellion broke out in Po- 
land, she put on male attire and joined the 
rebels. For bravery on the field she was 
madealieutenant. She returned to France 
in 1866, and when the cholera broke out in 
the north, she distinguished herself as a 
fearless nurse and helper of the sick poor. 
In recognition of this service, the French 
s0vernment appointed her postmistress of 
lamarche, in the Vosges. 

When the Franco-German war broke 
out, Mile. Lix again put on her soldier 
clothes, enlisted in a free corps, and soon 
ifterward again became a lieutenant, and 
‘ok part in the fight at Bourgonce-Nom- 
Patelise. She was called Lieutenant Tony, 
the name given to her by the Polish patri- 
%8. She proved herself a brave fighter as 
Well as a kind-hearted woman, and her la- 
hors for the relief of the wounded were in- 





defatigable. When her company became 
part of the army of Garibaldi, she devoted 
herself exclusively to the ambulances. At 
the close of the war she resumed her du- 
ties us postmistress, but soon began to suf- 
fer from rheumatism, which she had con- 
tracted during the campaign, the hardships 
of which proved too much for her. She 
resigned, and the government then gave 
her charge of a tobacco burean at Bor- 
deaux. She moves about on crutches, 

Her soldierly conduct won for her any 
honors. In 1872 the government conferred 
upon her a gold medal of the first class. as 
well as the bronze cross of the ambulances. 
(ieneral Charrette, in 1873, sent her the 
meédal of the Pontifical Zouaves, while the 
ladies of Alsace presented her with a 
splendid sword of honor; and this vear the 
chief secretary of the National Society for 
the Encouragement of Good Conduct, M. 
Honore Arnoul, also sent her a medal of 
honor. Gen. Faidherbe. the grand chan- 
cellor of the Legion of Honor, is about to 
present her with the cross of the Legion. 

Two other Frenchwomen, Mile. Dodu 
and Mme. Jarretout, have also been dee- 
orated for bravery during the war of 
1870-71. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“COMPANY TRY.” 


‘There was a great deal of dodging about 
at Mrs. Harmon’s, getting ready for the 
purty. Not only were the parlors to be 
used, but the library and the large dining- 
room. It wasn’t exactly a party. *‘*Com- 
pany ‘Try’ was to meet there that after- 
noon, stay to tea, and have a good time 
generally. “Company ‘T'ry” was really a 
mission band, made up of a party of boys 
and girls who had declared that they real- 
ly could not belong to a missionary society 
because they had no money of their own, 
and didn‘t know how to earn any. Then 
Carrie Harmon took the matter in hand, 
Nobody knows how many notes she wrote, 
or how many boys and girls rang at Mr. 
Harmon's door and asked for Carrie, and 
were shown into the lovely library and had 
a private interview with her. 

Carrie was only sixteen, was full of en- 
ergy and of plans, and liked nothing bet- 
ter than to manage the boys and girls. 
After many notes and many calls ‘Com 
puny ‘Try’ was organized, and had worked 
witha will. 

This day was their Anniversary. A 
great many fathers and mothers had been 
invited to the party, and the plan was that 
all the soldiers of the company should 
bring with them the thing or things with 
which they had earned their money. Now 
you can understand, perhaps, why there 
was so much scurrying about, and a good 
deal of laughing, as the things” began to 
gather. 

Marion Ellis came dragging her sled up 
the hill; on it was fastened **Mrs. 'Tourte- 
let.” her one white hea. For Mrs. ‘Tourte- 
let had laid eggs with daily care and indus- 
try, and all the winter, so far, the neat lit- 
tle sled ‘*Reindeer” had carried one, fresh 
each morning, for Mrs. Dr. Prescott’s 
breakfast; and, fresh eggs being scaree, 
Mrs. Prescott had paid each morning three 
pennies for hers. Why should not Mrs. 
‘Tourtelet and Reindeer come to the -*Com- 
pany Try” party? 

Pretty little Flossy Burton brought her 
pet dolly, ‘Lucy Frances Adelia,” and her 
dog ‘Bose. You think they couldn't pos- 
sibly have anything to do with earning 
missionary money? You don’t know any- 
thing about it. Let me tell vou. ‘There 
was a lovely strawberry bed at Flossy 
Burton’s home, and there were many 
robins. Now, for every hour that Flossy 
would sit, of a summer day, when the 
strawberries were ripening. watching the 
bed, and sending Bose to frighten away 
the robins, her father would give her three 
bright pennies. How many of these do 
you think she gave to missions? Every 
one! “One for Bose, and one for Lucy 
Frances Adelia, and one for me.” This 
was the way she told it. You see she knew 
that to stay there all alone would have 
been dreadful! But to have Luey Frances 
Adelia in her arms, and Bose at her side, 
was a different thing. She knew that they 
helped earn the money, and she counted 
them in. While the party was getting it- 
self ready, Flossy, who had come early, 
curled herself into a corner of the sofa and 
went to sleep, and Bose mounted guard, as 
though he feared the robins would mistake 
her for a sweet strawberry and eat her. 

Among the funny things to be seen in 
the dining-room when all was ready, were 
the two babies from Mrs. Horton's, with 
bowls of milk, with bread crumbed in. 

Yes, they earned their pennies with 
bread and milk. You see, the Hortons 
had a bad habit of eating ail sorts of things 
at supper-time that they didn’t want the 
babies to eat, and of course the babies 
wanted them. and once in a while they 
wailed a little to have some cake or some 
meat or some sauce. The papa and mam- 
ma heard with delight of **Company Try,” 
and advised the babies to join, promising 
them each a penny every time the bowls 
of bread and milk were emptied sweetly 
and quietly at night, with no call for cake 
and no tears thrown in. You will be glad 
to hear that many bright pennies fell into 
the mission box because of this. When all 
the party arranged as a tableau for the 
fathers and mothers to admire, everybody 

agreed that the Horton babies, looking al- 
ready to take a spoonful from their little 
bowls, were just the cunningest things 
that ever were. 

But if I should try to show you pictures 
of half the people who came to the party, 
this story would make a book. ‘There 
were such funny things brought! In a 
corner of the large dining-room stood a 
saw-buck, with a saw hanging onit. Hor- 
ace Burton brought this. He earned every 





cent of his money sawing wood for their 


next neighbor. Of course the saw and the 
buck had to come to the party. Artie 
Jones brought his pony. He went on the 
pony’s back to the post-office every morn- 
ing before seven o'clock, to get the early 
mail for Uncle Arthur, thereby earning 
twelve vents a week. ‘The pony had to be 
tied outside with his nose thrust in at the 
window, to take partin the tableau. Then 
there were seroll-saws and pinking irons, 
wud paper-markers and colored inks and a 
printing-press and an egg-beater and an 
apple-parer and a work-box, and I really 
cannot remember what else; a great army 
of things! In the tableau which was ar- 
ranged about four o'clock in the great din- 
ing-room, each boy and girl held in their 
arms, or, if that were impo-sible, stood be- 
side, that which had helped them to earn 
their money. The name of the tableau was 
**How to Earn Money.” 

While it was being shown, ‘Trudie Phelps 
played and sang softly and sweetly : 

“If you want a field of labor, 
You can find it anywhere.” 

Trudie Phelps was the one selected to 
play and sing, because she earned her mis- 
sionary money by going every Saturday 
afternoon to the Industrial School and 
playing for the scholars to march. 

Besides all the rest, there was a mission- 
ury lady there. She was made of wax, and 
her blue eyes opened and shut by machin- 
ery. A missionary doll! Yes, and she 
was going to India. Laura Adams dressed 
her in a rich suit of dark-blue silk. taking 
every neat stitch in her wardrobe herself. 
Of what use to send a doll to India? Oh, 
she was going to the Mission Nursery 
there, to help teach the little bits of native 
girlies to mother the babies tenderly and 
sing soft, sweet Inllabys to them. -When 
a little girlie in the Mission had been very, 
very good all day, she would be allowed 
to hold this lovely doll from across the 
ovean, and be taught to sing while she 
snuggled it, ‘*Hush, my dear, lie still and 
slumber.” 

Ah, [ tell you, Miss Araminta Adelaide 
Antoinette Adams will make a grand mis- 
sionary! Ill show you a picture of her, 
and of the little lady who puts so many 
neat stitches on her clothes.— Pansy. 
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Pune blood is absolutely necessary in order to 
enjoy perfect health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purities 
the b.ood and strengthens the system. F 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” saye 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paperbinding . . .. - 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


CAIN 


Health and Happiness. 


¥e 2 DO AS OTHERS 


~~ HAVE DONE. 


a |. 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after | had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak ? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidne’ ort cured me when ny water was just 

like chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy | have 

ever used, Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


ou Liver Complaint? 


$ 25 
100 





Have 


“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
rayed to die.” 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N, Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
lame 


after I 


dney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
J had to rollout of bed.” 
©. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
Eine Wort has done better than any other 
remedy I have ever_used in m ractice.”” 
Dr. R. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken,” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after 1 was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirt y years,” 
Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


Ladies, are you sutfering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 
If you_would_Banish_ Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 











prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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Ir 1s No WonpeR that so many people sink 
into untimely graves when we consider how they 
neglect their health. They have a disorded Liver, 
deranged bowels, Constipation. Piles or diseased 
Kidnevs, but they let it go and think they “will 
get over it.” It grows worse, other and more 
serious complications follow and soon it is too late 
to save them. If such people would take Kid- 
ney-Wort it would preserve their lives. It acts 
upon the most important organs, purifying the 
blood and cleansing the sy»tem, removes and 
prevents these disorders und promotes bealth 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


A= you aware that in your blood the 
alk taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Ly geen roved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass, 

“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of an 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warrante 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put upin forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”’—£ditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. £ HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





“We have not only read these books with delight, 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have travelled with them and by them 
on the sea and land, At every point they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the oki legend associated with the locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they hum 
to you the sopg or murmur the lives in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has become 
memorable, A condensed literature of great variety 
and richness is stored up within their pages. They 
are simply indispensable to tcurists in the regions 
named, and those who have sallied forth without them 
have omitted really the most important part of their 
equipment.’’—Literary World. 





MAKE YOUR SUMMER EXCURSION WISELY, 
ECONOMICALLY, AND HAPPILY BY 
THE AID OF OSGOOD'S 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The best companion for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. Arranged on the 
celebrated Baedeker pian; endorsed by all European 
travellers. The history, poetry, and legends of each 











locality tersely and cicarly given. Seores of maps, 
city plans, and panoramas. Giving prices and location 
of all hotels and boarding-houses, summer resorts, 
and routes, 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in flexible 
red cloth. $1 50 each. 

“The Osgood Guide-books are much the best we 
have ever had in this country, and they can challenge 
comparison with Baedeker’s, which is the best in 
Europe. The volume devoted to the White Mountesins 
is full, precise, compact, sensible, and bonest.”’—New 
York Tribune. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A Guide to the Citles and Towns, and Popular Resorts 
of New England, and to its Scenery and Historic 
Attractions, With Sixteen Maps. $150. Careful- 
ly Revised and Enlarged in 1884. 


“Osgood’s ‘Hand-Book to New England’ bids fair, 
in New England, to rival the fame of Murray and 
Baedeker abroad. It merits the good words as well as 
the liberal patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, 
painstaking piece of work, and condenses into brief 
compass «a vast amount of information, which all 
tourists to the sea-side, mountain, and country sum- 
mer resorts of New England will gladly possess.”’— 
New York Evening Post. 

“It is prepared with great care and thoroughness, 
and is the best American guide-book that has yet ap- 
peared.””"— The Independent. 

“It is about as nearly faultless as such a book can 
be,—carefully edited, beautifully printed, and neatly 
bound. ‘There is not a page too much or too little; 
and its red cover, clean typography, and convenient 
size recall the masterpieces of Baecdeker.”’—New York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


A Guide to the Peaks, Passes and Ravines of the 
White Mountains. More than 400 pages of 
thorough and practical descriptions; prices and 
locations of all Hotels and Boarding-Houses, and 
Routes. Six Maps; Six tine Panoramas from the 
Mountain tops. $150. Thoroughly Revised in 
1884, with Large Additions. 

“Altogether, in plan and workmansbip, this guide- 
book is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well be 
produced. It is simply indispensable to all who visit 
or sojourn among the White Mountains.’’— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


THE MARITIVE PROVINCES. 

A Guide to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Newfound. 
land, etc. With Eight Maps. Newly Revised. 
“By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, 

and impartiality, it is likely to take the place of all 

other guides or hand-books of Canada which we know 
of.”"— Quebec Chronicle. 


OVER THE BORDER. 
By Miss E. B. Coase. lvolume. 12mo. Illustrated 

with Heliotype Engravings. $1 50. 

A charming description of recent summer travel in 
Nova Scotia, with piquant sketches of life and man- 
ners in Acadia, the land of Evangeline, and descrip- 
tions of the grand scenery and singular people about 
the Basin of Minas. 


OSGOOD’S COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE 
TO EUROPE. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition of 1884. 

32mo. With Six Maps. $1 50, 

This book describes the most attractive routes in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway and Russia. It includes tuller and better ar- 
ranged details of routes, points, and objects of interest, 
fares, hotels, currency, ete., than are given in many 
guide-books of far greater proportions. 

“Infinite riches in a little room,”—New York Mail 
and Express. 

“A gem of comprehensiveness, compactness and 
good taste.’—Nrw York Trihune. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSCOOD &CO., 
BOSTON. 


1 volume. 


CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES 
OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT STAND- 
on IN THE EMPIRE. By Henry Rvce.es. 


“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and gossips, 
slashing right and left,with stout American prejudices, 
and has made withal a most entertaining book.” —New 
York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 

By Marcery Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $150. Being 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Americans in making ‘Ihe Grand Tour 

of the Continent.” By the accomplished writer of 

“Newport Breezes.” 

“A very bright, fresh, and amusing account, which 
tells us about a host of things we never heard of be- 
fore, and is worth two ordinary books on European 
travel.”"— Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD, 
By Miss ADELINE TRAPTON, author of “Bis Inheri- 
tance,”’ ‘Katherine Earle,” ete. 16mo. Illustrated. 
50. 


“A sparkling account of a European trip by a wide- 
awake, intelligent, and irrepressible American Girl. 
Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is delight- 
ful."— Utica Observer. 


BEATEN PATHS; 

OR, A WOMAN’S VACATION IN EUROPE. By 
ELLs W. THOMPSON. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. . 
A lively and chatty book of travel, with pen-pictures 

humorous and graphic, that are decidedly out of the 

“beaten paths” of description. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 

WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. By Miss C. 

ALice Baker. Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt 

edges, $1 25. 

“Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining descrip- 
tion of these picturesque islands. She is an observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs.’’— Chicago Advance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 
WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

By J. M. BaiLey, the **\ Danbury News Man.” 12mo. 

$100; paper 50c, 

The peculiar humor of this writer is well-known. 
The British Isles have never before been looked at in 
jnst the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 
notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
accordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how ng | previous records of journeys in the 
mother country he may have read.”—Rochester Bx- 
press. 

OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS anp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
By Curtis GuILp editor of The Boston Commer 
cial Bulletin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50, 

“The utmost that any European tourist can hope to 
do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 
Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of his book in 
doing this.”"—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 

OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN FIELDS. 
Uniform with “Over the Ocean.” By the same au- 
thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 82 50, 

“He has given us a life-picture. Europe is done ina 
style that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ 18 well as an interesting com- 
panion.”—J/alifar Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


BUT A PHILISTINE. By Miss Vircinta F. 
ft dea $150. A new story by this favorite 
author, 


BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career. 
By Miss ANNA JENNESS. 16mo, cloth, $100, Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brilliancy and power. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING, 


By Mrs. 8S. D. POWER. 





$1 00. 
During the appearance, the past two 
years, of these papers in Wide Awake, the 
Editors were besieged by letters from 
housekeepers, both old and young, asking 
for their publication in permanent form. 


On the one hand they have been declared 
by trained housewives to be the most help- 
ful and complete domestic literature; and 
on the other hand, men and women of let- 
ters have warmly praised their literary ex- 
cellence. 

The publishers, therefore, confidently 
offer the volume to the public as a stand- 
ard work, upon practical domestic econo- 
my. 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP, 


By A BOY anv HIS FRIENDS. 


With an introduction by HENryY RANDALL 
WAITE. $100. 


A fascinating little volume, full of prac- 
tical ideas, for the benefit of boys who 
are getting their first training in the use 
of tools. Its directions are explicit and 
trustworthy, from the buying of the first 
hammer up to the construction of a cabi- 
net. Its chapters are not wholly confined 
to carpentry, but give detail instruction 
in other matters dear to the boyish heart, 
such as the making of bows and arrows, 
preserving ‘‘collections.” making anglers’ 
flies, ete., ete. It will prove an admirable 
help in the direction of industrial training. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS: 


Work and Culture in the Household. 
By Mrs. A. M. DIAZ. 


Two volumes in one, 16mo., illustrated. 
$1 00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Kegistered Letters or P.O. moncy orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
made. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt forthe 
first subscription. ye Change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


We give large space this week to the 
pros and cons on political candidates and 
parties. We are in receipt of many letters 
of the same kind. They all show how 
earnestly each one holds to his or her con- 
victions in the case. They also show the 
need of tolerance among those who pursue 
the same end by different methods. 

a 

The noticeable thing in the letters of ac- 
ceptance of presidential candidates this 
year, is the deference that is paid to work- 
ing-men. It is not worth while to call it 
‘*toadying.” But when one sees that the 
working-women, who far out-number the 
working-men, get small recognition, it is 
impossible not to believe that it is the votes 
and not the voters that are cared for. Gen- 
eral Butler did, indeed, mention “‘working- 
women,” and recommend the “ballot for 
women.” 








+o ——- 


General Butler, in his letter of accept- 
ance, affirms the need of all men and 
women who labor in the production of 
wealth to be protected against the en- 
croachments of those who absorb and con- 
sume without producing, and strongly 
urges woman suffrage as a means to that 
end. Women are now forced to work for 
inadequate wages. But “if the laboring 
woman had the ballot, she would be able, 
with the assistance of her husband, father 
and brother, to right this great wrong, but 
being denied it, she becomes virtually a 
slave.” ‘In addition to imported cheap la- 
bor, and the use of convict labor at a nom- 
inal price wherever it could be had, there- 
by debasing and lowering the high stand- 
ard of American labor, the perfection of 
machinery, by which so great a share of 
production is effected, has so lessened 
muscular effort in labor that capitalists 
have been enabled to utilize the labor of 
women and children to a very large ex- 
tent to do that work which men formerly 
did. Thus the workingman’s wife and sis- 
ters are made the instruments of lowering 
his own rate of wages. With an over- 
whelming majority, Republicans have 
spent months in devising laws for the ele- 
vation of womanhood in the territory of 
Utah. Why has not some Republican states- 
man given a few hours in these later years, 
when Southern troubles have passed away, 
or been overlooked, to the question wheth- 
er the women of the nation, if not pro- 
tected by other legislation, should not be 
allowed the ballot with which to protect 
themselves, as that party gave it for like 
purposes to the negro.” 

- one . 

Mr. Cleveland's letter of acceptance is 
timid and evasive. It expresses no opin- 
ions and raises no issues. Certainly no one 
ean find in it any good reason for support- 
ing a man with so bad a record. 

— oe —— 

Mr. Blaine has promptly contradicted 
a scandalous story affecting the honor of 
his family, and has instituted a libel suit 
for fifty thousand dollars damages against 
the Indianapolis Sentinel, in which the sto- 
ry appeared. 

eo. = 

The candidacy of Gov. St. John on the 
temperance issue may prove effective in 
modifying the race issue and dividing the 
solid South. When Mrs. Chapin and Mrs. 
Sibley had been talking temperance to the 
students of Emory College, Ga., recently, 
Dr. Haygood rose and told the students 
that “the addresses proved there was ‘no 
sex in mind.” Mrs. Chapin had said that 
the women of the South did not want to 
go to the polls in person; but women 
wanted their influence and inspiration felt 
there. They wanted to have their homes, 
and not the saloons, represented by their 
husbands, sons and brothers.” The South- 
ern Christian Advocate, 2 Methodist paper, 
reports Dr. Haygood as adding that ‘the 
felt convinced, after long thought on the 
subject, that the dreadful traffie would 
never cease until it was snowed under by 
the pure white ballot of woman. If our 
Oxford voters had their way, the presence 
of women at the polls would put an end to 
the drunken rows, the broken heads, and 
the other brutal exhibitions of the present 
election days.” The Wesleyan Christian 
Advocate, a Georgia Southern Methodist 
paper, says: ‘Yet there aresome people’ 
so afraid that women will get out of their 
sphere, that they prefer to keep the ballot 
in hands that will perpetuate the drunken- 
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ness and brutality of the country. They 
had rather see a poor woman murdered 
with a club in the hands of a drunken sot, 
than see her go to the polls and cast her 
ballot quietly in a way to save her hus- 
band and prevent the cruelty.” 

—_— “or - 

The University of Heidelberg, it is said, 
has refused a donation of £5,000, because 
the condition was attached that ladies 
should be admitted to the University 
course. This old institution follows the 
bad example of Harvard College, which re- 
fused $10,000 because it was coupled with 
the condition that women should be admit- 
ted to its medical department. Proof of 
the capacity of women to master the full 
course of any university is abundant. The 
exclusion, therefore, is not ‘*because you 
are women and cannot,” but ‘*because you 
are women you shall not.” How pitiful and 
poor that reason will sound, a few years 
hence! Harvard furnishes an “Annex” 
for women. Heidelberg may follow that 
example also sometime. 





ee 

The increasing respect and consideration 
given to the work of women, is one of the 
encouraging signs of the times. ‘The New 
Orleans Exposition has a woman's depart- 
ment, and $50,000 have been appropriated 
for it. The Southern women are taking an 
active part in the work. Some counties 
would have had no exhibit but for the 
women. In Texas there are eighteen ex- 
position associations composed entirely of 
women. ‘I'he Women's Christian Ex- 
change” in New Orleans, through its Board 
of Managers makes its own announcement, 
and invites the co-operation of women of 
all countries. The Oregon State Fair has a 
woman’s department. ‘The Indiana State 
Fair has a much larger department this 
year than usual, under the management of 
an Executive Board of women. One un- 
usual feature is adepartment for the work 
of women over sixty years of age, which 
will be arranged in a booth resembling an 
old-time household interior, in which there 
will be on one afternoon an old ladies’ re- 
union. The exhibitions in Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, and the Institute Fair in this city, all 
have a woman’s department. Any ‘‘fair” 
without the work of women would now be 
regarded as utterly incomplete. So we 
gain step by step. 





ae 


At the meeting of the Irish National 
League delegates in Fanueil Hall the 
other day, Governor Robinson’s speech, in 
favor of *“tequal rights for all,’ seemed 
empty and hollow to women, who in this 
country have sought by every peaceful 
means to secure equal rights. ‘They have 
always found Gov. Robinson, whether in 
our State Legislature, or in Congress, ready 
to give his vote against them. It may be 
that he has repented of his sins in this re- 
spect, that he now sees the safety and wis- 
dom of equal rights for the 20,000,000 of 
women in America as well as for 5,000,000 
of Irishmen in Ireland. In that case we 
forgive him, and shall hope to have him 
udvoeate the rights of American women as 
eloquently as he now does the rights of 
Irish men. A man so estimable in other 
respects as Governor Robinson is, ought not 
to leave a record of persistent opposition 
to the equal rights of women. 


eee — 


SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


From various quarters applications have 
come to us for suffrage meetings. The 
suffrage committee desire to second these 
applications as faras possible. and in order 
that the best use may be made of our time 
and money, friends inany part of the State 
who desire meetings are earnestly request- 
ed to correspond with us at once, stating 
as many particulars as possible. , L. Ss. 
- +o — 


THE TIDE TURNING. 


The attempts to make light of the charg- 
es against Governor Cleveland shocked 
many people, who will now rejoice to see 
the turning of the tide. The N. Y. Jnde- 
pendent, in a double-leaded editorial, with- 
draws utterly from the support of Govern- 
or Cleveland, as the following extracts 
show: 


The grave and serious part of this scan- 
dal, which Dr. Kingsley ''wining declares 
he found to be true, is that which imputes 
personal impurity to Mr. Cleveland in 
the specific instance that has come to the 
knowledge of the public. We cannot, in 
view of all the facts, resist the conclusion 
that this part of the scandal is true; and 
this is quite enough to determine our 
course... . 

We utterly refuse to accept two stand- 
ards of character. We repudiate with con- 
tempt the doctrine that a public man’s 
private life is not to be inquired into. Dr. 
‘Twining’s investigation went on the recog- 
nition of this principle. 

On this subject, as it now stands, we will 
not be slow to give advice. The conditions 
have wholly changed since the Independ- 
ent Conference. ‘hen we were ready with 
areal enthusiasm to support the tried and, 
as we then believed, honest reformer, 
Grover Cleveland. Now, without one word 
in derogation of his record as Governor of 





this State, our enthusiasm is wiped out by 


the discovery of the acknowledged and 
awful facts. 

We hence desire to have all our readers 
plainly understand, once for all, that 
whatever has been said in the editorial 
columns of the Independent favorable to 
the election of Governor Cleveland was said 
prior to the recent sickening disclosures in 
regard to his private character which have 
justly shocked the moral sense of all pure 
and right-minded people. The attempt 
now to force such a candidate upon the 
people would, in our opinion. disgrace the 
party which nominated him, and the 
whole nation, if he should be elected. We 
will have no hand or voice in helping on 
this matter, let the consequences be what 
they may, and we will not advise the read- 
ers of the Independent to smother their 
conscience and disgrace themselves by en- 
gaging directly or indirectly in any such 
movement. 

Governor Cleveland should positively de- 
cline to be a candidate, and withdraw im- 
mediately from the canvass, and be com- 
pelled to do so if itis necessary. ‘The par- 
ty which nominated him through its chos- 
en representatives should then reconvene 
and select a new ticket that will command 
the hearty support of the people of all par- 
ties. ‘There is time enough to do this, and 
there is no hope or safety in any other 
course. 

Washington Gladden, in an article of two 
and a half columns in the Independent, 
says: 

Governor Cleveland is a candidate. A 
few weeks ago his candidacy was expect- 
ed and desired by tens of thousands of cit- 
izens who have always voted the Republi- 
an ticket in Presidential campaigns, but 
who regarded him as a fair representative 
of ideas and methods with which they are 
insympathy. Ido not think I am_mis- 
taken in my judgment that this large class 
of Independent voters is turning away from 
Governor Cleveland with sorrow, if not 
with disgust. The charges against his per- 
sonal character have seriously damaged, 
and ought to damage, his prospects... . 
I do not believe that the plain people of 
this country will regard his offense as 
venial, or will deliberately consent that a 
man with a name so tarnished should occu- 
py their chief seat of honor. Last of all 
to accept such a candidate will be those In- 
dependent voters who were intending, a 
few weeks ago, to cast their votes for Gov- 
ernor Cleveland. ... It will be a sorry day 
for this nation when the fact is proclaimed 
that a reputation like that which Governor 
Cleveland now bears is no impediment to 
the highest political suecess. .. . 

What can be done? Blaine will not be 
withdrawn, of course. ‘The Republican 
managers have made. their bed with him, 
and they will lie in it. Will Cleveland 
withdraw? If the Independents, who in- 
dorsed him, should demand it, perhaps the 
managers of his party might prevail upon 
him todo so. They are almost sure to be 
disgracefully defeated with Cleveland. 
With Bayard or ‘Thurman or Randall they 
might be defeated; but they would save 
their honor. If they could rise to such an 
act of heroic surgery they would command 
the respect and co-operation of thousands 
who have heretofore been their political 
opponents. 

The above extracts are from two valua- 
ble sources, and many more should follow 


them, to help save good and pure things. 
L. 3. 








INSTITUTE FAIR. 





Articles for the Institute Fair should not 
be sent to the office of the WoMAN’s Jour- 
NAL, as this only gives us trouble, and is 
no better for the sender. Allarticles should 
be plainly marked **Woman’s Department, 
Institute Fair, Boston, Mass.” There is 
no charge for space. All articles will be 
cared for according to directions sent, 
which should always include the name and 
place of the sender. L. 8. 

- coe — 


A WORD FROM FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Mrs. Frances D. Gage sends us_ her 
“thanks for decided opposition to the un- 
chaste habits, manners, and customs of 
our great men who have covered their sin 
by taleut and genius. Daniel Webster de- 
moralized the nation while living, and now 
demoralizes it; for though dead, his princi- 
ples still live with many who remember 
his unchaste life.” 

Mrs. Gage is very feeble, able to sit up 
but little. But her soul is stirred to give 
her expression for clean things and pure 
men as officers of the government. 

Clara Barton, who always calls Mrs. 
Gage ‘‘mother,” sent to her the last mes- 
sage of affection, when she sailed for Gene- 
va on the 16th. L. 8. 
a 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On the west bank of the Hudson, over- 
looking a long stretch of the beautiful 
river, stands the delightful home of our 
faithful co-laborer, Mrs. Sarah H. Hallock, 
where [am taking a brief rest. The friends 
of suffrage in the neighborhood will hold 
a meeting in the village of Milton on Tues- 
day evening next, to consider the position 
of Mr. Gilbert D. H. Hasbrouck, the mem- 
ber of Assembly from this district, who 
voted against the bill, although Mrs. Hal- 
lock and many other friends wrote him 
asking him to support the measure. 

After two weeks of rest I intend to start 
on a tour through the eastern counties as 
far north as the St. Lawrence. 

From a paragraph in the JourRNAL, I in- 
fer that somewhere the statement has ap- 
peared to the effect that I have openly en- 





dorsed the candidacy of Mr. Cleveland. 





This I have never done; still less have I 
undertaken to make any declarations with 
regard to any charges against him. It has 
not seemed to me wise, while | was engaged 
intmy present campaign, to express any 
preference on the presidential question. 
On the contrary, I have taken pains every- 
where to make it plain that my meetings 
were strictly non-partisan. The politics of 
a member of Assembly I have never stopped 
to inquire. If he opposed the suffrage bill 
I oppo-ed him—that was all. 

However, on the day on which I first 
saw the declaration of Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony in favor of the Republican 
party. I did take pains in the address made 
that evening to point out what was owing 
to our Democratic friends. I mentioned 
the staunch advocacy of Hon. Joseph E. 
McDonald, of Indiana, in the Senate of the 
United States. I called attention to the 
fact that in this State our question has 
never been a party measure; that our Dem- 
ocratic champion, Maj. James Haggerty, 
had been as earnest as our Republican ad- 
vocate, Gen. James W. Husted, and that in 
the vote last winter of 57 ayes to 61 noes, 
out of the 57 votes in favor, 27 were cast 
by Democrats and 30 by Republicans. I 
also said that Gov. Cleveland was under- 
stood to favor the bill. his is absolutely 
all that I have ever stated anywhere pub- 
licly. L. D. B. 

— eee 


MRS. BLAKE IN VERNON. 


VERNON, N. Y., AuG. 18, 1884, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In accordance with notices in your pa- 
per, our village has just been visited by 
Mrs. Devereux Blake. Under the auspices 
of the W. C. T. U., she addressed a very 
large audience on Sunday evening. 

The evening following was unpropitious 
for a woman suffrage meeting, being sul- 
try and showery. Various engagements, 
previously planned, occupied some of our 
citizens; still, more than a hundred per- 
sons heard the word gladly. It was the 
first lecture here on this subject, and noth- 
ing could have been more appropriate for 
an introduction. Mrs. Blake’s great earn- 
estness in the cause, her perfect familiar- 
ity with the whole subject, her graphic de- 
lineation, added to her genuine refinement 
and grace of manner, not only commend 
her to respect and confidence, but charm 
away all opposition. 

Our members of Assembly all voted 
*Yes” on the suffrage bill now pending, 
hence we had from them simply an ex- 
pression of approbation. Mrs. Blake’s 
campaign for visiting districts where mem- 
bers reside who opposed the bill appears 
to me very wisely planned. 

J. ELIZABETH JONES. 
agile 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN LE ROY. 


Le Roy, N. Y., AuG. 18, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell spoke in our 
village, Aug. 5, on Woman Suffrage. The 
lecture was a success. ‘There was a large 
attendance, and it gave general satisfac- 
tion. She is particularly calculated to in- 
terest people in the cause and inspire them 
to work. Inthe work of organizing suf- 
frage associations she is eminently success- 
ful. The speaker dwelt upon the reasons 
why women asked for the ballot, pointed 
out the progress already made towards se- 
curing the ballot, and emphasized the ab- 
solute necessity of the ballot in women’s 
hands, in securing some of the great re- 
forms now being agitated. Mrs. Howell 
spoke about an hour and a quarter, and 
her easy and unconstrained address, her 
earnestness, and pointed illustrations, 
made the address most interesting to the 
attentive audience. After the lecture a 
motion was offered by one of the audience, 
and promptly carried, that the Senator and 
Assemblyman from this district be request- 
ed to favor the Woman Suffrage bill in the 
Legislature next winter. In this connee- 
tion itis to be noted that Assemblyman 
Bailey favored last winter’s bill with his 
vote, and received the lecturer’s hearty 
thanks. ae ae 

At the close of the evening Mrs. Howell 
gave notice that a meeting for the organi- 
zation of a local branch of the Suffrage As- 
sociation would be held at the same place 
the next afternoon. 

Mrs. M. A. B. Howarp. 
oe 
SPIRITED MEETING AT FISHKILL. 








FISHKILL-ON-Hubson, N. Y., ) 
AUG. 16, 1884. | 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 


A convention of the people of the First 
Assembly District of Dutchess County was 
held to-night at Swift’s Hall, to consider 
the County’s attitude toward the woman 
suffrage bill. Considerable opposition was 
looked for, as the Assemblymen, Alfred 
Bonney and James Kent, Jr., had succes- 
sively voted against the bill, and as Fish- 
kill is the residence of many of the Dutch 
Knickerbocker aristocracy, who are very 
conservative and influential. Many of the 
latter were present. One of them, Miss 
Julia C. Von Wagenen, was chosen secre- 
tary. As she was rather ‘*backward about 








coming forward,” the chairman appointed 
a relative of hers, also a prominent Knick. 
erbocker, Mr. George A. Seaman, to escort 
her to the desk; which amid good-natureg 
laughter that gentleman graciously did, 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake and Mr. Hamil. 
ton Willcox then addressed the convention, 
explaining the great practical need of the 
abolition of woman's disfranchisement. 

The chairman, Mr. John W. Spaight, 
editor of the Fishkill Standard, said: “J, 
is much to be regretted that our whole 
community could not hear these eloquent 
and convincing speeches.” 

Mr. Willcox asked that the opposition 
would express their views. No response 
being made, he read the woman suffrage 
resolution adopted by the County Peace 
Convention, and suggested that it be passed 
also by this convention ; requesting that al] 
present would vote on it one way or the 
other. 

Miss Von Wagenen, the secretary, said: 
“Tam glad to have been here. Like most 
of us, I came merely to listen, not to ad. 
vocate the suffrage bill. I had no idea the 
need for it was so great as it has been 
shown to be. I am now in favor of it, and 
shall cheerfully vote for this resolution, 
[ Applause. ] 

The resolution being put to vote, was 
adopted by a loud and unanimous **Aye.” 

DUTCIIESS, 


oo 


AN ADDED WORD TO WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal « 

Mrs. Livermore's **A word to Women” 
has now been before the public fora week, 
and all have in some degree considered it, 
She writes ‘tto repeat ‘and emphasize the 
advice given by Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony in their circular letter to the mem- 
bers of the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation—'Stand by the Republican Par- 
ty.” 

These three ladies have given *“*to Wom- 
an Suffragists” and ‘*to Women” their per- 
sonal views of the politics of the day,to in- 
fluence, if possible, individual action. Ey- 
ery other woman who possesses opinions 
has the same privilege to express them. 
As one of three Massachusetts women del- 
egates to the National Prohibition Conven- 
tion of 1884, I may, not unfittingly, eriti- 
cise these two circular letters. 

Mrs. L. says, ‘The national Prohibition 
party may learn that its women workers 
are self-respecting.” I believe that the 
party, and also its every member, has 
already learned this. As women them- 
selves push the able and honest women 
forward for places of trust and responsi- 
bility, the practical equality of the sexes 
will be demonstrated in this party. Every 
woman delegate, as she passed out of La- 
fayette Hall for the last time, and turned 
her face away from Pittsburg, could but 
have felt in her heart the true and sincere 
respect given to women helpers in that no- 
table gathering. Your private correspon- 
dent atthe Pittsburg convention well says, 
“The party is unequivocally committed to 
woman suffrage.” [tis founded on the prin- 
ciple of dual power. Woman's equality with 
man in politics is an organie part of the 
Prohibition party. Every call for conven- 
tion and caucus of Prohibitionists says, in 
simple words, “irrespective of sex.” This 
party has practically begun the emancipa- 
tion of women by admitting them to its 
councils, and in doing so has done what no 
other political party has attempted. 


I regret exceedingly that the woman suf- 
frage plank of the platform was not as 
good as the convention, and does not rep- 
resent the majority—two-thirds at least— 
of the gathering. It was a great mistake, 
and such an one as must bring us reproach, 
and make some portion of the animadver- 
sions of these three women most just. ‘The 
platform was printed and in the hands of 
the delegates during its first reading to the 
convention. It was then found to have a 
striking resemblance to “a crazy patch- 
work quilt.””. The suffrage plank was not 
up to Miss Willard’s own consciousness, 
we all know. <A concession to somebody's 
prejudices was embodied in it. The com- 
mittee either ‘fell in” with this intention, 
or fully believed that Miss Willard’s meas- 
urement of this issue was all-sufficient. I 
believe that the convention adopted the 
last clause of the ninth resolution in «a spir- 
it of compromise. This compromise was 
not wise, and was most unnecessary. Your 
correspondent shows how signally dear 
Miss Willard felt the mistake, in voicing 
the minority of the convention. when she 
asked the platform committee to insert the 
clause, “and we call upon the general gov- 
ernment for a constitutional amendment 
conferring the ballot upon women.” Had 
this resolution gone before the convention, 
[I fully believe that it would have been 
adopted. As it was, it came too late, and 
we shall have to endure the fact that the 
suffrage plank is not up to the standard of 
our belief. Indeed, woman suffrage was 
not made “a tail to their kite.’ So com- 
pletely is it in the make-up—the vital priti- 
ciple of the kite—that some weeds dang- 
ling on the tail may be, though not enjoy- 
ed, endured. 
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The lady delegates who met in the par- 
lors of the St. Charles Hotel framed the 
following, which was presented to the con- 
yention by Mrs. Mattie McClellan Brown, 
of Ohio, chairwoman of the meeting, and 
unanimously adopted :— 

Whereas the women of the United States are 
not fully awake to the sacred duties they owe to 
their country; and 

Whereas they are now governed by cruel !iq- 
uor license laws, to which they have never cou- 
sented, and by the grace of God never will con- 
sent; and, 

Whereas the Prohibition Party is the only one 
founded on the principle of dual power, giving 
woman as well as man the power to protect the 
home by representation in its councils; therefore, 

1, Resolved, That we urge women every- 
where, and especially the women of the W. C. T. 
U., to avail themselves of the power, under the 
Providence of God put into their hands by the 
Prohibition Party, and clasp the hands held out 
to us in hearty sympathy and desiring our aid, 
by attending municipal, county, district, and 
State conventions, and by working systematically 
to gain votes before the election and at the polls. 

2, Resolved, That our women should see to it 
that this power put into their hands is intelli- 
gently and faithfully administered by securing 
the very best women as delegates. 

8, Resolved, That we will send forth a plan of 
practical work to our sisters throughout the land 
who desire to codperate with the Prohibition 
Party. 

4, Resolved, That we will name a woman for 
every State as Corresponding Secretary, to facili- 
tate the extension of our plan of work for the 
arty. 
yr That we, the women delegates of 
the Prohibition Convention, recommend the 
adoption of the foregoing as a memorial to the 
women of the country. 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, editor of the 
Union Signal, **boils down” the ninth res- 
olution to read,—**Endorsing woman suf- 
frage, both as a right and as a powerful 
aid to the suppression of intemperance.” 

Only five or six women were chosen on 

the National Committee of more than six- 
ty members. ‘This was in part a mistake, 
as many States which presented no wom- 
an could creditably have done so; but, as 
concerned other States, it was not possible, 
as no woman of known ability had cast 
her lot in with this party. ‘Temperance 
women, like woman suffragists, have been 
slow to see that the Republican party does 
not mean to help the eause of prohibition 
or the enfranchisement of women.  [ can 
see no hope for either of these equitable 
measures until the new party based on 
these issues, under divine guidance, has 
forced a recombination of political ele- 
ments. I wish that the 16th amendment 
to the federal constitution may be fran- 
chise to woman, and yet, when I remem- 
ber, as I seldom forget, that the army of 
women and children in our land who are 
hungry, half-clothed, and debauched, are 
placed in this condition by a legalized and 
protected unnecessary nuisance—the dram- 
shop—which also pollutes to an alarming 
extent the ballots of men, I ean delay my 
claim to the ballot until this barbarism is 
uprooted. I wish all uplifted women felt 
this, because we should be such a power 
to enter open doors for our own rights and 
simple justice to humanity. As itis now, 
only one woman with a national reputation 
has put her all in with the Prohibition par- 
ty—Miss Willard. She can afford to put 
the emancipation of her land from the curse 
of drink before her own franchise. The 
God who directs the affairs of men may 
make the last first and the first last. There 
are many signs to cause us to apprehend 
this, and to strengthen us to urge every 
temperance woman to be alive and eager 
to use every step that will bring woman to 
her rights in government. 

To help Blaine into the presidential of- 
fice will no more help woman suffrage 
than to elect Cleveland. ‘That Cleveland 
be tainted with private vileness is no reason 
to honor Blaine, charged with official cor- 
ruption. ‘The one charge is as ruinous as 
the other. Mrs. Livermore has given no 
sound reason why women should work for 
the election of Blaine. Neither should be 
helped to the presidency by women. Their 
parties represent nothing of good to us or 
our homes, and neither one of them is the 
min of our hopes and prayers. But in 
St. John we see the glad promise of great 
things to all which we hold dear. He is 
the candidate that women have prayed for. 
He represents issues and a party firmly 
based upon them. STAND FOR THE PRo- 
HIBITION PARTY, dear women of the land. 

M. O. STEVENS. 

Peabody, Aug. 20, 1884. 

——_e oo 
AN EXPLANATORY WORD. 





Kirkwoop, Mo., AUG. 18, Iss4. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you allow me to say a word in ex- 
planation of the letter of a delegate to the 
National Prohibition Convention? The let- 
ter in question was a private one, permis- 
sion being given the editors of the Jour- 
NAL to use any items of interest concern- 
ing the Convention. In this way, some 
things may have taken a different form 
from that intended. Especially do I fear 
some injustice has been done Miss Willard. 
The words, “it would be more acceptable 
to the South” being in quotation marks 
might be taken as Miss Willard’s, while 
they were really those of the writer, and 
Were gathered more from previous conver- 
sations on the subject than from anything 
Said at the time. What is said of some of 
the Committee favoring a stronger resolu- 








tion was merely to show that while Miss 
Willard’s opinions are deservedly held in 
the greatest deference, there were a few 
who differed from her on this occasion, 
and would fain have made the woman suf- 
frage plank more explicit by leaving off 
the latter clause. But Miss Willard is a 
pronounced woman suffragist, and if she 
did reach forth a hand to ‘tsteady the Ark” 
at this particular moment, we must believe 
she was actuated by pure motives. Again, 
it is possible that Mrs. Richards may ob- 
ject to having words uttered in a moment 
of enthusiasm remembered and printed. If 
so, I offer her an humble apology, adding 
at the same time that I endorse every word 
she said. 

Col. Donahu, of Texas, a noble advo- 
cate of our cause, must also have his prop- 
er designation in order that we may keep 
him in honored remembrance. 

And now a word in regard to our candi- 
dates. Lhave just read with pain two arti- 
cles written by two distinguished advo- 
cates of woman suffrage. [allude to the 
articles written respectively by Mr. Hig- 
ginson and Mrs. Livermore for the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL of the 9th inst. May I say 
respectfully that both are unsound as ex- 
positions of principle. In regard to the 
first, I will say nothing. All women will 
answer that for themselves, but I am griev- 
ed and surprised that Mrs. Livermore 
should counsel women to *‘stand by the 
Republican party.” A party that has long 
since ceased to represent a principle; one 
that having been in power for more than 
twenty years, is responsible, in a great 
measure, for the constant repulses which 
the women of the nation have met in their 
efforts for equal rights. It was said the 
woman suffrage resolution was received in 
the Republican Convention with ‘:jeers.” 
Whether this is true or not, they have uni- 
formly, as a party, rejected our petitions, 
giving promises to the ear only to break 
them to the hope. Now, for the first time, 
we have a party to which we can look with 
confidence for the enfranchisement of 
woman. We havea candidate whom Mrs. 
Livermore calls ‘immaculate in every re- 
spect.”’ Teannot claim any such considera- 
tion as the two distinguished writers just 
mentioned, but for seventeen years I have 
given my very best service to this cause; 
and [ would say to every woman within 
reach of voice or pen, Stand by the party 
of pure principles. Do all in your power 
for the election of St. John, who has never 
failed to stand by you! Do that which is 
right now, and leave results to God. 

REBECCA N. HAZARD. 
cnnennceniadaiain 


IN MEMORIAM. 





MARY CLEMMER. 

On Monday, the 18th inst., Mary Clem- 
mer died of hemorrhage of the brain,at her 
home in Washington, D. C. Mary Clem- 
mer was a noble womanly woman. Her 
death in the prime of her life is a national 
loss. She was early thrown upon her own 
resources, and found her true place with 
her pen. Washington was her centre. and 
from that point of observation she wrote 
her remarkable letters to the New York 
Independent called ‘A Woman's Letters 


from Washington.” ‘These letters were 
comprehensive, critical, and valuable. 


They gave a woman’s view of parties, per- 
sons and measures at the capital. ‘They 
furnished a constant rebuke to those who 
deny the full rights of citizenship to wom- 
en. Perhaps these letters are the surest 
basis of her future fame. Her **Memorial 
of Phebe and Alice Cary.” “His Two 
Wives,” and “Outlines of Men, Women and 
Things” are the chief of her books. She 
took no active part in the movement for 
the equal rights of woman; but her let- 


know her full sympathy with it, and with 
its advoeates. There will be sorrow among 
a large circle who read that Mary Clem- 
mer is dead. L. S. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘Sermons of Bishop Simpson,” will soon 
be issued by the Harpers. 

Those who order leaflets or tracts must 
send postage for the same. 

Dr. Robert Collyer is writing a series of 
‘‘Notes from My Note Book,” fer the Cur- 
rent. 

The opportunity to register as a voter 
for school committee closes in Massachu- 
setts September Ist. 

Rev. Dr. Newman Hall has arrived at 
New York by the steamship Servia, ac- 
companied by his wife. . 

James R. Osgood & Co. are to bring out 
Julian Hawthorne’s “Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and His Wife.” 

The accident to H. H. is much more se- 
rious than was at first reported. Her leg 
was broken in three places. 

The leading article in the September 
Manhattan will be a poem, ‘The Chalice 
Bearers,” by Mrs. E. 5. McChesney, illus- 
trated from drawings by Jessie Curtis 
Shepherd. 
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The hospitality of the city was extended 
to the Irish National League delegates, in 
a trip down the Bay on the Empire State. 

Mr. Edwin Arnold's “Light of Asia” is 
being translated into Bengali, and is likely 
to be reproduced in India in a Sanscrit 
version. 

The Harpers have just brought out a 
cheap edition in paper covers of Charles 
Nordhoff’s ‘Politics for Youog Ameri- 
cans.” 

Funk & Wagualls will soon publish two 
more of the Russian novelist Tourguéneff's 
works—"*An Unfortunate Woman” and 
*Assya”—neither of which has ever be- 
fore been translated into English. 

The thirtieth aniversary of the settle- 
ment of Kansas will be celebrated near 
Kansas City during the first week in Sep- 
tember. All the eight ex-governors of 
Kansas are alive, and it is expected that 
they will be present. 

Miss Stephens, professor of Greek in 
Kansas University, called at our office last 
week. We could not help wishing there 
were more women professors like this one, 
in all our colleges, for the sake both of the 
young men and women. 

J. B. Grinnell, for whom the town of 
Grinnell, lowa, was named, says: ‘In 
Grinnell there are no saloons, and no one 
has been sent to jail, to the poorhouse or 
to the penitentiary for twenty-five years. 
We can stand a cyclone occasionally if 
you will keep whiskey away.” 

The executive committee of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Association 
has repudiated the letter of Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony advising the members 
of the National Association to support 
Blaine and Logan, and has questioned the 
right of these two ladies to dictate the As- 
sociation’s policy. 

Mrs. Anna Mary Howitt Watts died re- 
cently in Tyrol. She was the daughter of 
William and Mary Howitt, and the wife of 
Mr. Alaric Alfred Watts, son of the poet, 
Alaric Watts. ‘The deceased lady was an 
enthusiastic art student, and was the au- 
thor of a book entitled **An Art Student in 
Munich.” 

Up to Monday evening, Aug. 18, the 
‘Country Week” committee have sent, this 
season, from the rooms of the Boston 
Young Men's Christian Union, 18 Boylston 
Street, 2194 needy and worthy children for 
a vacation in the country, on farms and 
at other homes. 

In the recent reorganization of the Chau- 
tauqua Press Club, the following ladies 
were elected executive committee: Mrs. 
Aregle C. Davis, of the Western Christian 
Advocate, Cincinnati, secretary, Mrs. Em- 
ma P. Ewing, of Chicago, Mrs. Ida M. 
Harper, of the ‘Terre Haute Mail, and Mrs. 
Edith Sessions 'Tupper, of the Buffalo Zz- 
press. 

The Woman's Social Science Club, of 
Kansas and Western Missouri, has held its 
annual Convention at Kansas City, with 
over 100 delegates. Papers were read on 
**Domestic Economy,” ‘*Physical Educa- 
tion of Women,” ‘Divoree,”’ ‘General 
Culture,” “‘Living Issues in Social Sci- 
ence,” and various other topics. 

President Andrew D. White, of Cornell 
University, is in the city, on his return from 
Nantucket. It is his intention to visit the 
Institute of Technology, Wellesley College, 
and perhaps other of our well-known edu- 
cational institutions. Mr. Henry W. Sage 
and Mr. Hiram Sibley, benefactors and 
friends of Cornell, will accompany Presi- 
dent White on his visit to the schools and 
collgee. 


” 


The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will meet in Phila- 
The British 
Scientific Association, at Montreal, opens 
Aug. 27, at which a large number of the 
scientists of England will present. 
This is the first time this body has held its 
meeting in America. Among the topics 
to be discussed at Montreal are ‘*Deep Sea 
Life,” “Archeology,” The Native Races 
of America,” and *Native Languages.” 
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New | NEW BOOK! | Crazy 

s | Gives full instrue- r 
Stitches | tions. Shows 8 ten ! Patchwork 
inch block and over 100 NEW STITCHES. Price 25 cts. 
NEW BOOK OF STAMPING PATTERNS, sam. 
ples of 60 alphabets, 500 designs for fancy work and 


instructions for stamping that will not rub. 25 cts. 
Both books by mail 40 cts. 


T. E, PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


Good News for the Ladies. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 




















JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURESS, 


Are offering to Retail Buyers 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


-—IN-— 


Wiltons, at 


Royal Velvets, 


Tapestries, at 
3-Plys, at 


Ex. Superfines, at 


- $200 


at - 125 
- = 4% 
- - 100 

- 45 


STRAW MATTINGS 


OF ALL |KINDS. 





John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 Washington Street. 





EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform 


arments. It is adapted for ladics 


-/€ and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 


the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.— 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Plain, $175. Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets ist Mo. ist, 1884... 





Liabilities ........... ccccccceees PPITTITITTTTITTTITTTTTiiTirirrr TTT eee 





Surplus, Including Capital............+.- 


POeee UCI OSE OCOOCSCOOSCOOCOCC COCO e eT eee ee ee eee eee 


$8,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 


sissieialdaninntanieeieaeey ae 


k@- WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 
HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - ad oe 


BOSTON. 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose aud Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 


JUST OUT! 


The Star Chorus Book 


FOR 





Conventions, Choirs and Musical Societies 


By W. O. PERKINS. 
Price $1; Per Doz., $9. 

Tue Star Cuorvus Book is one that a choir or so- 
cicty in want of good Sacred and Secular Choruses 
will eagerly adopt, as the selections are of the very 
best! 168 pages, large Octavo size, 36 Choruses abvut 
half Secular, half Sacred. Organ or Piano accompani- 
ments. For Mixed Voices. 

Among the Sacred pieces will be found Haydn’s 
“Glorious is the King,” Mendelssohn's “I waited for 
the Lord,” Handel’s “ Hallelujah,” and Rossini’s 
‘“*When thou comest.”’ 

Among the Secular Choruses are: Benedict's 
“Home,"’ Stewart’s ‘Bells of St. Michael's,” Verdi's 
“Storm King,” and Hatton’s “Stars of the Summer 
Night.” 


THREE NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Choral Worship. ($1, or $9 perdozen.) By L.O. 
Emerson. For Choir, Singing Classes and Conven- 
tions. 

Song Worship, (35 cts., or $3 60 per dozen.) 
L. O. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 
Schools. 

The Model! Singer. (60 cts., or $6 per dozen.) 
W. O. Perkins and D. Lb. Towner. 
Classes and Conventions. 


By 
For Sunday 


By 
For Singing 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A PRIZE Send six cents tor postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 

8 goods which will help all, of 

either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me 
LADIE WANTED TO DO OUR FANCY WORK 
AT HOME. Circular, 2c.: sample, lc. 

Men. this paper. EUREKA SILK CO, Unionville, Ct. 














A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery,ready- 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 


for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 
89 Pierrepont St., Brookiyn, N. Y. 





N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs, 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to abilizy and 
character. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford st. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 





A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsyivania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


for Embrotdem 

New Outfit. A 

instructions for 

stamping on Felt, 

rue, Plush, &c.,so 
Patte 









—Otm7 _— it Will not rub. 
(, 35 rns for Kensington, Arrasene and 
“ Ribbon Embroidery, Boquets. Sprigs. Fig- 
ures for ilts, Vines, Outlines. 
4c. Box powder, distributor .catalogue a 

Our New Book, showing nearly 
600 ofour choicest designs and 6O Alpha. 


e 1 he Greena- 
and the Spider's "Web Alphabets, 
Sample Book and instruc- 
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THE THRUSH IN THE CONVENT GARDEN. 


BY E. C. BRADLEY. 


Glad prophet hidden in the leaves, 

Thy sudden flute strikes through the rain; 
The air a thrill of hope receives, 

The day begins to breathe again, 

The dull day weeping ceaseless rain. 


The world may weep, yet sound of teara 
But faintly +tirs this cloistered space, 
Where noiseless fect of passing years 
Fall on soft lawns and leave no trace, 
But cast fresh spells about the plice. 
Ah, not for us such green repose, 
Gray wall-girt atillness, brooding air, 
Where floats the soul of cach dead rose 
The endless years have seen unclose, 
And pass, sweet ghosts, to haunt the air. 
Sing loud, and bid us dream no more 
In this fair prison of the soul, 
But rise and gird us, and before 
The sunsets hasten toward the goal, 
Break loose these sweet bonds of the soul. 


Sing ’mid the falling leaves thy song 
Of hope, though Autumn's breath is here; 
The day is short, the way is long. 
Up! let us labor and be strong, 
Nor falter till the end appear. 
—lHHarper’s Magazine. 


-- eee 
THE WHIPPLES. 
BY MRS. JULIA A. SABINE. 


“Oh! Mrs. Marvin!” called Ida Win- 
throp, as she came up the walk which led 
from the Soda spring toward the door of 
our little cottage at Manitou, ‘I have just 
been talking with such a dear little wom- 
an. She only came today. I don’t know 
when I have seen anybody so pretty.” 

‘Another swan, Ida?” said I laughing. 

Ida was given to finding something won- 
derful in every new-comer, and some of 
her swaus had proved to be veritable geese. 

“No, but really, Mrs. Marvin, this is a 
very different sort of person; just let me 
tell you about her. She is from the East. 
She has only been married about a month. 
Her husband, his name is Whipple, took 
cold early in the fall, and he has been run- 
ning down ever since, until at last their 
doctor told them that his only chance was 
to try Colorado, ‘There was no one to 
come with him, so she gave up her situa- 
tion,—she was teaching music, it seems,— 
and they were married and started right 
off out here. Mr. Whipple has an uncle in 
Leadville, and,—just fancy such ignorance! 
—their physician told them to go directly 
there. So they went right on from Pueblo 
to Leadville without stopping. Of course 
it was the worst thing they could do, and 
naturally, as soon as they got up to the 
higher altitudes, he began having hemor- 
vhages. When they reached Leadville he 
was utterly exhausted, and his uncle. was 
away, up in some mines somewhere, so he 
had not got their telegram telling him they 
were coming, and there was no one at the 
station to meet them. It was the middle 
of the night, too. Mrs. Whipple said she 
did not know what to do, but everybody 
was very kind to her. Some rough-look- 
ing men, who would have frightened her 
terribly by their looks, if they had not been 
so gentle in their ways, helped her about 
getting a carriage. Two of them carried 
Mr. Whipple to it from the cars, and an- 
other ran on to the hotel, to rouse the 
clerk, and see that a room was made warm 
and comfortable for them at once. 

‘*The next morning she remembered she 
had a letter from her clergyman to the 
clergyman in Leadville, so she found it 
and sent it to him, with a note from her- 
self, begging him to come to her at once. 
He came immediately, bringing with him 
a physician, who told her it would be cer- 
tain death for Mr. Whipple to remain there ; 
that they must go right away ; so the poor 
little woman, tired as she was,—and she is 
very young,—had to come back on the next 
train, bringing her sick husband. She 
was never out of New England before in 
her life, and never took a journey by her- 
self of more than a few miles. Isn’t it piti- 
ful, Mrs. Marvin?” 

“It is indeed.” I said; ‘* where are they ?” 

*At the Sunnyside cottages, just below 
us. I told her we would come and see her. 
Was that right?” 

‘Quite right, dear; we will go to-mor- 
row. But see, the sun has gone down be- 
hind Red Mountain. Don't you want to go 
up to the Cliff house, and tell Mr. Marvin 
he must not sit out on the piazza any long- 
er, while I go in and see about tea?” 

We were living in Manitou that winter, 
Herbert and myself, with Ida Winthrop. 
Herbert had been ailing for some time. 
The two preceding winters we had been in 
Florida, and we had made our plans to 
go to southern California for this. But 
Herbert had an ill turn in the summer 
while we were up among the White Moun- 
tains. An old physician who was one of 
the guests at the house where we were 
staying had been called, in our haste and 
distress, much to our satisfaction and re- 

lief. During Herbert’s convalescence he 
became very friendly with us, and when 
vne day, while he was sitting with us, in 
our own parlor, the southern California 
scheme was mentioned, he surprised me by 
objecting to it very decidedly. 


—- _ ~ 
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fornia is no place for you. You have had 
too much of that sort of thing already.” 

‘But what van I do?” asked Herbert, a 
little fretfully. **You would not advise 
me to risk a New England winter, would 
you? I am tempted tu sometimes. It is 
hard ona man who has such a pleasant. 
comfortable home as I have to be obliged 
to leave it every winter.” 

“No. I wouldn't advise you to risk a 
New England winter. I'll tell you what 
you need. ‘Try Colorado; if six months 
there don’t make a new man of you, I will 
never prescribe again. Southern Califor- 
nia is the place for some cases, and Florida 
for others. and still more had better stay at 
home and be comfortable, for they can't 
live long anywhere, but you are not inany 
of these classes. You are a subject for 
Colorado, and my advice is to you, go 
there.” 

I did not know how Herbert would take 
this change of plan. He had quite made up 
his mind to go to southern California, and 
he was anticipating much pleasure from 
the flowers and fruits he had been told so 
much of; but he aceepted the situation 
without a murmur, sending away by the 
next mail for “tall the books about Colorado 
that could be found in Boston.” Before he 
was well enough to go home he was elo- 
quent upon the subject; he decided to start 
early in October, to be in time to enjoy the 
beautiful fall weather he had read of so 
much, so when we were finally back in our 
own home, I had but a few weeks in which 
to prepare for our journey. 

I think I was never more surprised than 
when Mrs. Winthrop came across to pro- 
pose our taking Ida with us. Mrs. Win- 
throp had never been a favorite of mine, al- 
though the families were intimate, and we 
were opposite neighbors. She was a second 
wife, a Southern woman, one who had lost 
everything by the war. Whatever could 
have become of her and her mother, if Mr. 
Winthrop had not nfarried her, [ cannot im- 
agine. Her mother did not live long after 
the marriage, but she was tenderly cared 
for while she did live, and had every pos- 
sible comfort and luxury. Mrs. Winthrop 
meant well, but she could not learn our 
ways. She was helpless in the hands of 
her Irish servants, and the house was all 
confusion and disorder under her manage- 
ment. Babies came fast, until now there 
were seven children, the oldest only four- 
teen. Ida was only ten at the time of her 
father’s second marriage. but it was sur- 
prising how soon she began to take the 
reins into herown hands Bw the time she 
was sixteen she was virtually housekeeper. 
When she went away to school, the old 
disorder and misrule returned, excepting 
in her vacations, when she again came to 
the fore, taking the housekeeping upon her- 
self, and sending her step-mother away for 
arest and change. Since she left school 
she had borne the brunt of everything. I 
used to be quite out of patience at the mat- 
ter-of-course way with which Mrs. Win- 
throp accepted Ida’s services, and it cid 
seem hard that she should never have an 
outing like other girls. 

So when Mrs. Winthrop came in to tell 
me she felt troubled about Ida’s throat, 
and to ask if we could take her with us, I 
was utterly astonished, and I suppose I 
showed it, for Mrs. Winthrop opened her 
mouth and spoke, with more vigor and ani- 
mation than [ supposed she possessed, more 
than I ever knew her manifest before or 
since. I felt as if the proverbial worm had 
turned. “Oh!” she cried,—‘t You needn't 
look at me like that. Yes, I understand it 
ul. You think I haven’t any feeling for 
Ida, and that I just let her do for me with- 
out any thought of anybody but myself; 
now let me tell you it is not always easy 
to tell what you'd do in another person’s 
place. I should have died long ago if it 
had not been for Ida. She began when my 
first baby was born. I can see now just 
how she looked, when she came into my 
room to see her new sister. ‘Poor mamma,’ 
she said, looking at me with her great black 
eyes; ‘it will be so hard for you to have 
baby to see to, when the housekeeping 
troubles you so much. But never mind, 
mamma, I‘ll help you,’ and she has helped 
ine, from that day to this. Ida has been 
my comfort and support and mainstay. I 
could not have got through my life so far 
without her, and when the doctor told me 
the other day that her throat trouble was 
serious, and that she must have complete 
change of air and rest, I can’t tell you how 
dreadfully [ felt. Last night Mr. Winthrop 
told us you were going to Colorado, and I 
thought at once how nice it would be for 
Ida to go with you. Sol came to talk it 
over with you. IT haven't said a word to 
her or her father yet. I thought I would 
see what you said, first.” 

Of course I was delighted, and so was 
Herbert. Ida was a great favorite with us 
both. Mrs. Winthrop came out surpris- 
ingly, pushing preparations vigorously. It 
seemed as if she could hardly do enough 
for. Ida’s comfort, and I felt as if I had 
never done the poor little inefficient creat- 
ure justice. 

We settled for the winter in Manitou. 








‘No, Marvin,” said he. ‘Southern Cali- 


This was Herbert’s fancy. He had been 
“reading up.” as he called it, industrious- 
ly, and he decided that Manitou, and no 
other place, should it be. After we had 
been there a little time, he and Ida planned 
another departure. ‘They found a tiny fur- 
nished cottage of five rooms, facing south, 
with a broad porch along the front. Noth- 
ing would suit these arch-plotters but that 
we should take it and go to housekeeping. 
I demurred at first. We werein very com- 
fortable quarters, and I disliked to change, 
but when Herbert said, **Oh, Jenny! I am 
so tired of this kind of life. For three 
years IT have hardly known what home 
was. We can be easy and comfortable in 
that little house, and have a little home- 
like nest all winter,’— then of course I 
yielded. 

Our front door opened into the sitting- 
room; at one side of this was a pleasant 
sleeping-room, facing south and east, and 
catching the sun all day. Behind was a 
dining-room, with another smaller sleep- 
ing-room leading from it, a little kitchen, 
a store-room, one or two closets, that was 
all. But it was enough. Oh, perfect New 
England housekeepers, careful mothers 
cumbered with much serving, could you 
but know the delights of housekeeping as 
Ida and I tried it that winter, surely you 
would be tempted to discard some of your 
superfluous elegance and live freer, sim- 
pler lives. Again and again we said, that 
winter, ‘How foolish we are when at home! 
Why do we make ourselves so much un- 
necessary labor and care!” 

The Colorado air proved all we couid 
wish for our invalids. Herbert gained 
every day. He felt better and stronger 
than he had for years, while Ida’s throat 
soon ceased to trouble her. We rode, 
walked and drove, climbed hills and ex- 
plored canyons. Ida’s quick eyes were con- 
stantly discovering ‘*specimens,” and she 
became learned in geological lore. while 
one corner of our porch was piled high 
with her treasures. Both she and Herbert 
wished very much to make the ascent of 
the “Peak,” but that must be postponed 
until summer. 

Ida was exceedingly happy. She had 
never had a real holiday before since her 
childhood. In all her trips she had inva- 
riably taken one or more children with her, 
to lighten Mrs. Winthrop’s cares at home, 
-—not considering that by thus increasing 
her own cures she was destroying all the 
benefit she might otherwise derive from 
her journey. Now she was perfectly free 
and untrammeled ; it did my heart good to 
see how much she enjoyed it. She pos- 
sessed a keen, healthy interest in what was 
passing around her, with broad, warm sym- 
pathies. It was not long before she knew 
every man, woman and child in Manitou. 
Quong Wah, our Chinese laundryman, fell 
saptive to her at once. He was constantly 
bringing her some little offering; now it 
was a silk handkerchief, again it would be 
some dainty bit of Chinese ware. One day 
he produced, with great glee, a niysterious 
package, which upon opening proved to 
containa bulb. **China lily,” said he, **Chi- 
na water-lily, blossom for Christmas.” He 
ran about, finding a dish to place it in, pick- 
ing up pebbles to hold it in position. Then, 
having arranged it to his liking, he filled 
the China bow! which held it with water, 
and giving Ida most minute instructions as 
to the care of it, trudged off, saying, ‘*Blos- 
som by Christmas.” ‘True enough, on 
Christmas day it hung full of fragrant 
flowers, and the rapid development of the 
bulb, from its first stage to its last. afford- 
ed us much entertainment during the early 
weeks of winter. 

When we first came to Manitou we met 
a young physician, Dr. Harrison, who had 
settled himself there for the winter. He 
was a clever, gentlemanly young fellow, 
full of ideas. quick of apprehension. Hav- 
ing just finished a term of practice at one 
of the eastern hospitals, he had stationed 
himself at this point for the purpose of 
studying in person the effect of climate up- 
on pulmonary disease. He said he propos- 
ed making lung diseases a specialty, and be- 
fore settling permanently, which he would 
doin some large eastern city, he meant to 
visit most of the favorite resorts for con- 
sumptives, in order to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the various phases of the 
disease. We were all much pleased with 
Dr. Harrison, and when [ found in course 
of conversation with him that he was the 
son of an old friend and schoolmate of 
mine. we quite made him one of ourselves. 
Hardly « day passed that he did not drop 
in at our little cottage, and it became a 
matter of course that a plate should always 
be laid for him at our table. I fancied he 
and Ida were growing fond of each other, 
but when I ventured to hint as much to 
Herbert, he snubbed me cruelly. 

‘Now, old lady,” said he, “I protest 
against anything like match-making. I 
don’t really think Harrison is good enough 
for Ida Winthrop, and at all events, if they 
are meant for each other, they will find it 
out without any of your help, and if they 
are not, you will do well to let the matter 
alone.” 
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Of course [ said no more after that out- 
burst; but I had my thoughts all the same, 
and it seemed to me that my two favorites 
were rapidly approaching an understand- 


ing. But one evening when Dr. Harrison 
was calling upon us the conversation 
turned upon woman suffrage, and he 


spoke bitterly. even harshly, against it. 

“f cannot conceive,” he said, **why 
women should wish to vote ; it is repugnant 
to every idea of womanhood; why can 
they not be content to stay at home, nurs- 
ing their babies, and mending their hus- 
bands’ stockings?” 

**It seems to me,” said Ida. with great 
sweetness, “that I have heard that said 
before. It is a charming picture, that ba- 
by-nursing and stocking-darning which is 
held up to us as a panacea for all the sor- 
rows of a woman’s life; but all women do 
not have babies, some, even, have no hus- 
bands. What can we do then?” 

Dr. Harrison looked surprised. ‘Surely, 
you are not strong-minded, Miss Win- 
throp,” he said. 

“Surely, you do not consider me weak- 
minded?” she returned 

“But, seriously now, it can’t be that 
you are one of those women who wish to 
overturn society, and defy Divine Provi- 
dence. From the beginning, it has been 
decreed that woman’s place was the home. 
That the care of poiitical matters must be 
given to men, whose superior strength 
and intellect render them better able to 
cope with such questions.” 

*T hardly think the facts will bear you 
out in that assertion,” said Ida, ‘*but, even 
supposing it true, if such a monstrous in- 
justice has existed from the beginning, it 
is quite time it was done away with.” 

By this time the doctor was fairly rous- 
ed, and Ida was quite ready to meet him. 
A sharp battle ensued, in which the lady, 
who understood her subject thoroughly, 
and wus armed at every point, had decid- 
edly the best of it. At last the gentleman 
rose to take his leave. 

Somewhat chagrined at his discomfiture, 
he remarked, sulkily, that he hoped he 
should never see his **mother or wife go- 
ing to the polls to vote, to make laws for 
men,” to which Ida responded, ‘they 
might as well be doing that as to be at 
home, suffering under the injustice of the 
laws men had made for them.” 

Altogether it was quite a pretty quarrel, 
—Dr. Harrison choosing to think, or to ap- 
pear to think, that Ida had been unfemi- 
nine and “strong-minded,” while she, hav- 
ing the courage of her convictions, would 
not yield a particle. He still visited us 
frequently, but there was battle in the air, 
and our intercourse was not as free and 
unconstrained as formerly. 

“fT wonder you do not go on a lecturing 
tour,” he said to her, with fine sareasm, 
one evening. 

**Because I do not feel called to do so,” 
she returned. “If I did, I should go. 
When a woman has anything to say which 
will make the world better, she should 
not be debarred from saying it because 
she isa woman,” and then a spicy argu- 
ment ensued, 

Dr. Harrison chose to assume that Ida 
despised all feminine occupations, and she, 
stung by his injustice, would n-ither set 
him right, nor allow me to do so. IT used 
to long to tell him how sweet and helpful 
she had been at home all her life. How 
perfect a housekeeper; how faithful a 
daughter; what a devoted nurse and com- 
panion to all her little brothers and sisters. 
Bnt Ida positively forbade my saying any- 
thing of the kind. 

“If Dr. Harrison chooses to be so unjust 
that he will not believe that | wish for the 
suffrage because I think it will be for the 
best good of my sex, and not because I 
wish to be one of those coarse, horrible 
women who throw off all restraints.—I 
cannot help it. I will not stoop to ande- 
ceive him.” 

*T cannot understand,” said the doctor 
to me one day, ‘show Miss Winthrop can 
be so unfeminine when she has such a 
sweet, womanly exainple in you.” 

“But, doctor.” I replied, “that is un- 
fair. Iam not interested in the subject, as 
Ida is, but I can see no good reason why 
woman should not have the ballot. In 
fact, it seems a little unjust that men 
should make all the laws for us, and dis- 
pose of our interests and our property as 
they please.” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Marvin!” returned my 
young friend, *-do not allow your gentle, 
womanly nature to become warped and 
tainted by such erroneous ideas.” 

I wanted to shake him. 

This was the way matters stood at the 
time Ida discovered the Whipples. We 
went to make our promised call upon them 
the next day. It was truly a touching 
story. Mrs. Whipple was a beautiful lit- 
tle creature. Pale, gold hair, large blue 
eyes, with a complexion like the inside of 
a sea-shell, exceedingly petite, with the ti- 
niest possible hands and feet,—‘‘she looked 
like a big doll right out of a shop-win- 
dow,” Ida said. 

It did not need a practised eye to 





see that Mr. Whipple was past ahy real 
help. Possibly. if he had not taken that 
fatal journey to Leadville, he might have 
been saved, but that was not probable. 
He lay upon the lounge with the hectic 
flush burning in either cheek, and his 
eyes shining with the preternatural bright- 
ness of the la-t stages of lung disease. 
They had taken two rooms for “light 
housekeeping.” 

**I thought | could best take care of him 
so,” said the poor little wife, in answer to 
my query. 

We afterwards learned the whole sad 
story. ‘The Whipples had been engaged a 
long time. She taught music. aud had 
been saving her earnings to furnish a 
house, when they should marry. Mr. 
Whipple had a fairly good position as a 
bank clerk, but he had an old mother and 
an aunt dependent upon him, and all his sal- 
ury was used from month to month. He 
had been promised increased pay at the 
new year, but when the new year came, 
Mr. Whipple was past work. The bank 
continued his salary for a time, hoping he 
would be better again. but as the days 
went on, no improvement was visible, and 
at last the physician's verdict came, noth- 
ing but Colorado would save him. But 
how to get to Colorado. ‘There was no 
money to go with, and no one to accompa- 
ny him. Then the brave little fiancée came 
to the rescue, with her poor little savings, 
married him, and went away from home 
and friends, in the vain hope of saving the 
life that was dearer to her than her own. 
Mrs. Whipple was absolutely ignorant of 
the smallest detail of housekeeping; she 
could sew beautifully, and in music she 
excelled, but she did not know how to pre- 
pare the simplest article of food. Wholly 
in the dark as to the value of money in 
purchasing housekeeping supplies, and en- 
tirely inexperienced in nursing, how she 
ever could or would have lived through 
those Manitou days without Ida, I cannot 
tell. 

Ida simply took the whole thing into her 
own hands, and Mrs. Whipple accepted it 
allas if Ida had been sent from heaven to 
help her bear her burdens, Early in the 
morning she was down at Sunnyside, pre- 
paring something warm and nourishing, 
to refresh the invalid, after his weary, 
restless night. As soon as our breakfast 
was over, she was there again, helping to 
get Mr. Whipple up, and make ready the 
room for Dr. Harrison's visit; and again, 
later on in the day, to see that Mr, Whip- 
ple’s lunch was ready, comforting and ap- 
petizing. So it went on all day, constant- 
ly running in and out, never for a moment 
forgetting them or their needs, always at 
hand to smooth the rough places and make 
the crooked straight. As we came to 
know how very scanty their supply of 
money was, Ida took their marketing up- 
on herself. Mrs. Whipple was so ignorant 
of money values that Ida found it easy to 
slip in many little delicacies, without ex- 
citing any suspicion or remark on Mrs. 
Whipple's part, further than an exclama- 
tion of surprise at Ida’s good management ; 
but do the best she could, we knew the 
slender purse must soon become empty. 

Dr Harrison wrote about them to the 
Leadville uncle, who was reputed wealthy. 
His reply came speedily. He said “he 
never approved of their coming out here, 
should have stopped it had he been noti- 
fied in time; he should not do anything 
for them so long as they stayed in Mani- 
tou, but when they were ready to be sensi- 
ble and go home, he would send them 
money to go with.” This was better than 
we had hoped for, little as it was. Dr. 
Harrison put the letter away and waited. 
It was something to know that the money 
would be forthcoming when the time came 
for them to go. ‘It would be cruel to send 
them home now, into the cold March 
winds,” said the doctor. ‘Coming from 
this climate, it would kill the poor fellow 
immediately, but by the middle of May 
they had better go. He can live but a 
short time at best; but if we can keep him 
alive till then. he can go home and see his 
mother once more, and die among his 
friends.” 

Just as the anemones and crocuses were 
opening their buds, and the hills about 
Manitou breaking out into flowers, poor lit- 
tle Mrs. Whipple succumbed. We called 
itaeclimating, mountain fever; exhaustion 
was the real cause. It became necessary 
for me to assist Ida in her labors of love: 
in fact one of us was on duty at the Whip- 
ples’ nearly all day. Ida managed that I 
should be there when Dr. Harrison made 
his visits. A decided coolness had sprung 
up between these two. and I fancied Ida 
avoided meeting the doctor as much as pos- 
sible. 

Mrs. Whipple lay on a sofa, close to her 
husband's bed, which he never left now; 
near enough to render him such little ser- 
vices as she had strength for; she looked 
almost as frail as he did. It was now that 
she confided to me, what I had feared be- 
fore, how very near they were to the end 
of their resources. Poor-as F knew them 
to be, it gave me a shock to learn how very 
few dollars remained between them and 
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utter destitution. We wondered more than 
ever at the complete want of judgment 
shown by their friends. in letting that in- 
experienced child come away from home 
among strangers, with almost no money 
and a dying husband. 

‘Don’t you think, when I get better, 
perhaps I can do some sewing?” she asked 
piteously. ‘lL have made my own dresses 
this long time. I might hire a machine 
and earn enough for us to live on, if we 
were very economical; don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Marvin?” 

“We will see,” I answered; ‘don't fret 
about it now. Some way will be provided 
for you, be sure of that.” 

We were discussing the Whipples and 
their troubles one evening. Ida was sit- 
ting with the invalids, and Dr. Harrison 
had dropped in to chat with Herbert and 
me. 
**What a sweet little woman Mrs. Whip- 
ple is,” said the doctor. ‘She is a refresh- 
ing contrast to your strong-minded friend. 
She is so gentle and womanly in all her 
ways, and she is surprisingly capable and 
eftivient for one so young and inexperi- 
enced. I was often surprised, before her 
illness, to see how beautifully she took care 
of her rooms, and how admirably she nurs- 
ed and cooked for her sick husband.” 

It was too much; to hear Mrs Whipple 
exalted at Ida’s expense and praised for 
doing well what Ida herself had done was 
more than I could bear. | was on the point 
of blurting out the whole truth, when I 
caught a warning glance from Herbert. 
aud utterly vexed and out of patience with 
them both, I left the room. 

**You are a goose, Jennie.” said Herbert 
to me later intheevening. *‘Just let those 
two people alone. Dr. Harrison will find 
out his mistake for himself by-and by. and 
it will be a much better lesson for him than 
if you enlightened him.” 

I made no reply. The time was out of 
joint’ with me just then. 

Mrs. Whipple was soon up and about 
again, but Mr. Whipple failed. Dr. Har- 
rison gave up all hope of his being well 
enough to go home. In fact, he said the 
end might come any time, and could not 
be far off at the farthest. He wrote again 
to the uncle in Leadville, this time with 
more satisfactory results, for he replied in- 
closing a check, which he requested Dr. 
Harrison to use for them at his discretion. 

Mrs. Whipple seemed unconscious of the 
danger; she talked and planned hopefully 
for the future, she still clung to the idea of 
taking in sewing. She said she should 
“get a cheaper roomas soon as Henry is 
better,” hire a sewing-machine, and earn 
money enough to pay all their expenses. 
Poor little creature, she would have broken 
down under the strain in less than a mouth, 
even supposing she had been able to do the 
work at all. But we said nothing to dis- 
courage her. We knew the awakening 
must come soon, and the important ques- 
tion with us now was how and by whom 
should Mrs. Whipple be told the truth. 
But the end came suddenly, without warn- 
ing. 

One morning, while Ida was giving Mr. 
Whipple his breakfast, he was attacked by 
another of the dreadful hemorrhages, and 
immediately, almost. before Ida could sum- 
mon Mrs. Whipple from the adjoining 
room, he was gone. ‘The poor little wife 
was frantic at first. She would not believe 
her husband wus dead; we could scarcely 
quiet her sufticiently to ascertain her wish- 
es in regard to those last sad details, which 
must be attended to, even though the hearts 
of the living seem breaking. Ida alone had 
any influence over her. ‘lo Ida she clung, 
to none but Ida would she listen. We had 
a fearful scene for some hours. but at last 
Ida succeeded in quieting her, and carried 
her away to our cottage, where she was 
persuaded to take a soothing draught 
which Dr. Harrison had prescribed, and 
presently fell into a quiet slumber. 

For many reasons, we decided not to 
take Mr. Whipple’s body home for burial. 
The expense was an important considera- 
tion, but the greater reason lay in the 
physical condition of Mrs. Whipple. She 
would not hear of the body being sent. un- 
less she went too, and she was entirely un- 
fit to undertake the journey. So we laid 
Mr. Whipple to rest in the cemetery at Col- 
orado Springs, where so many graves have 
been made for those who, like him, came 
seeking life and health, and found instead 
disappointment and death. : 

We took the little widow home with us. 
She was to remain in our family until we 
went ho:ne in June, when she would make 
the journey in our company. Her devo- 
tion to Ida was something touching. She 
could scarcely bear to have her out of her 
sight, and would sit for hours on a low 
seat at Ida’s feet. looking up into her face 
as if it were the face of an angel. 

This seemed to puzzle Dr Harrison 
greatly. More than once I fancied he was 
on the point of asking some questions, but 
if he had such an idea, he thought better of 
it. As the days went by, Mrs. Whipple 
grew stronger, and we resumed our excur- 
sions, she making one of the party. ‘The 
hills and canyons around Manitou were 
ablaze with the most beautiful and_ bril- 
liant flowers, and Ida was continually 
climbing to almost inaccessible heights, in 
search of something new and rare. Mrs. 
Whipple never mustered courage to go 
with her more than once. 

_ “Mrs. Marvin,” she said. ‘1 do not think 
itis safe. You really ought to stop her. 
She dragged me up one hill as steep as the 
side of a house, and when we got to the 
top, it was just a little narrow ridge and 
the other side was just as steep. I wouldn't 
have stood upright on that ridge for any- 
thing. I thought I should surely tumble 
Off into the ravine, and I sat there, wishing 
I could scream for some one to come and 
lift me off. But Ida ran about like a eat, 
on that narrow little place. where a single 
misstep would have dashed her down. oh! 
hundreds of feet,—picking Indian pinks!” 

I laughed at Mrs. Whipple's fright, and 
advised her to stay at home with me. I 
had no fears for Ida, but had no fancy for 
such rough climbing myself. ‘The ‘time 
Was rapidly nearing for us to return. We 
felt well satisfied with the result of our 
Winter’s sojourn. Herbert's health seem- 





ed completely restored, while Ida’s throat 
was entirely well and her general health 
superb. We were now planning a few last 
excursions before we left for home. We 
were going directly East, taking Mrs. 
Whipple with us, while Dr. Harrison would 
spend the summer months in the moun- 
tains. intending to winter in California. 

Mrs. Whipple and I were sitting on the 
porch one morning, when Dr. Harrison 
came up to arrange the details of the as- 
cent to Pike’s peak. which he, with Her- 
bert and Ida, proposed making very soon. 
Mrs. Whipple and I did not feel equal to 
such an undertaking, but the others were 
enthusiastic. Herbert was out this morn- 
ing with a riding party, and Ida had gone 
for flowers. Dr. Harrison sat down with 
us, and tried to persuade us to join their 
party. 

**Not 1,” said Mrs. Whipple, *‘and Mrs. 
Marvin, | wish you would not let Ida go. 
I know she will get hurt. She fairly takes 
my breath away, she is so reckless and 
daring, never thinking of danger. Do stop 
this scheme, won't you?” 

Dr. Harrison looked at her curiously. 
“Mrs. Whipple.” he said. “*I really cannot 
understand your great fondness for Miss 
Winthrop. you are so totally unlike.” 

Mrs. Whipple turned upon him. Her 
eyes flashed. ‘Dr. Harrison,” she said, 
‘if Ldid not adore Ida Winthrop, I should 
be a wicked, ungrateful woman. From the 
first dav that I came here, when she found 
me down by the Naraji spring, almost des- 
perate in my helplessness and weakness, 
she has been to me the most faithful, un- 
tiring friend that ever woman had. Un- 
like me! it was a good thing for me that 
she was. Little helpless idiot that Iam! 
I did not know enough to make a bowl of 
gruel properly, or spread a mustard paste 
for my sick husband. Ida used to get up 
in the early morning and come down and 
get my husband's breakfast for him before 
she had her own, because I did not know 
enough todo it. She helped me get him 
up every morning, and put the rooms in 
order for your visit with her own dear 
hands, because I did not know how. I 
never can tell half she has done for me, 
but she isan angel. Never speak slight- 
ingly of her in my presence, Dr. Harrison: 
1 won't hear it.” 

Dr. Harrison looked perfectly dazed for 
au few moments. 
true, Mrs. Marvin?” 

So, Herbert not being there to prevent 
me, I told him the story of Ida’s life. What 
a sweet, self-denying daughter and sister 
she had been, and how the whole family 


loved and depended upon her; and I took | 


advantage of this opportunity to give him 
the scolding for his suspicious injustice, 
that T had been aching to bestow upon him 
all winter. It did me good, at all events, 
whether he was benefited thereby or not. 
He heard me meekly and patiently. When 
[ had finished, he asked me very quietly. 
“Which way did Miss Winthrop go?" 

“Over in the canyon between Red and 
Iron Mountains,” answered Mrs. Whipple. 
‘She has gone to look for columbines: 
that canyon is just full of them.” 

Dr. Harrison bowed and left us. 

Mrs. Whipple and I sat there waiting as 
patiently as we could for the denouement. 
More than two hours passed, however, be- 
fore we saw the two returning, walking 
very slowly. They came up the steps of 
the piazza together. Ida‘’s face was flush- 
ed and there were traces of tears on her 
cheeks, but she did not look altogether un- 
happy. 

Dr. Harrison led her up to me. ‘Mrs. 
Marvin,” he said, **l have been an egre- 
gious fool, and worse, Lam afraid; but Ida 
has promised to forgive me. Do you think 
you can ever take ne back into your good 
graces?” 

And Ida, half-tearful, half-laughing, with 


just a spark of mischief in her eye, said,— 


‘Mrs. Marvin, he says he isa pronounced 
woman suffragist.””— Springfield Republi- 
can. 

ad 


CAN WOMEN FIGHT? 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It is sometimes argued that woman can- 
now fight, and therefore they should not 
vote. The following extract from a Mex- 
ican letter in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
cut from the Boston Transcript of July 24, 
that women do 
with great effect. FRANCES H. Beacnu. 

Dedham, Mass. 


shows 


THE BANDIT’S DAUGHTER. 

Mexican brigands are waking up to the 
fact that their occupation is gone. Rapid 
travel lays bare lives and methods that 
distance and inaccessibility have hitherto 
enveloped in a veil of romance. Yet the 
old atmosphere still lingers protectingly 
about a few, which accounts for the fact 
that Churcho el Poto, the notorious ban- 
dit, who was captured at Queretaro the 
other day, was made prisoner, while the 
less famous ruflians were all shot. He has 
as many friends in Mexico as the James 
boys in Missouri, and has escaped the 


clutches of the law and battled pursuit again | 





sometimes fight | 


Then he said, “Is this | 
| Which the recipients have not forgotton. 


wreckers who were pursued and shot less 
than a month ago in the State of Durango. 

The leader of the band was well known 
to the Mexican public by sight and 
through a record of daring deeds and 
bloody crimes. Young and boyish in ap- 
pearance; handsome, dashing, and so 
brave and beloved by the entire clan of 
eighteen brigands that the identity of this 
chief was never betrayed nor suspected. 
‘The other day, the rurales tracked them 
down, sent eight bullets through the cap- 
tain’s heart, and destroyed the whole band, 
not leaving one to tell the story which all 
will long to hear, as I did when I Jearned 
that the handsome bandit boy was only a 
bit of successful masquerading, for when 
the riddled sombrero was removed and the 
bullet-burnt blanket thrown aside, a 
shapely form was revealed, and the aston- 
ished soldiers learned that the leader of 
their foe had been a woman. 


——— oo -_____—__ 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The three ladies on the editorial staff of 
the New York Tribune are Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis, Miss Nellie Hutchinson, 
and Mrs. Lucia Runkle. 

The title of the forthcoming two vol- 
umes of Mr. Froude’s life of Carlyle will 
be “Carlyle’s Life in London, from 1834 to 
his Death in 1881.” ‘They are said to 
abound in reminiscences of men and af- 
fairs pertaining to our times. 

The President has appointed Miss Clara 
Barton president of the American Red 
Cross Association, and Mr. A, 8S. Solo- 
mons, of Washington, vice-president of 
that organization, as delegates to represent 
the United States at the Geneva confer- 
ence of the International Association to be 
held in September. 


Mr. Henry Villard is visiting his old 
home at Speyer, in Rheinish Bavaria, and 
the citizens have been treating him to a 
public banquet and other honors. In the 
days of his prosperity the ex-railroad king 
made magnificent gifts to his native city, 


They decked their streets with flags, glad- 
dened them with loud huzzas, present- 
ed addresses of welcome, and set off fire- 
works. and bands of music. Mr. Villard is 
preparing to make an extended stay in 
Germany, and will soon be joined by his 
family, who are now at Mrs Villard’s place 
in Dobbs Ferry, on the Hudson. As her 
estate was settled upon her -before the 
wreck, it remains in the family. It is val- 
ued at $250,000. Mr. Villard’s friends ex- 
pect that he will be a power in Wall Street 
again one of these days. They say that 
all he needs now is rest, and that he can 
best obtain it in his old home. 


Lilian Whiting, in the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean says: ‘Boston is full of pilgrims 
to culture from the West and South. Cler- 
gymen, teachers, students, amateur or 
professional writers, throng here in the 
summer. Coming from the inland, Boston 
is comparatively cool,—not to say some- 
times arctic, when we have a genuine, class- 
ic east wind turned on,—and there are peo- 
ple to whom seashore hotel life would be in- 
anity and weakness. These pilgrims locate 
themselves in quiet boarding-places,vet the 
advantage of the ‘marked down’ summer 
rates; and they haunt the libraries and in- 
vestigate Harvard, and take brief trips to 
Nahant and Nantasket, to quaint old Mar- 


blehead and beautiful Beach Bluff, and 
sail down Boston Bay by moonlight. 


They have the liveliest times imaginable, 
and with economy and quiet, too. The 
city does not know much about these true 
scholarly tourists, but the librarians learn 
to recognize them as those whom culture 
has marked for her own.” 


The following is an extract from an el- 


| oquent temperance sermon delivered by 





and again, until he won the name of ‘the | 


Mysterious Man; has been imprisoned in 
the past and made daring escapes, as he will 
probably do in the future. One of the se- 
crets of his popularity is that his code of 
honor allows no Mexican to suffer at his 
hands; while he has robbed fortunes from 
unfortunate travellers, he has always 
spared his own countrymen, and has es- 
pecially delighted in preying upon Span- 
iurds. His methods have often been orig- 
inal and fearless. yet he has often played 
the common role of garroter and burglar. 
‘The one tender pulsation in the black heart 
of this ruthless robber beats in unwaver- 
ing faithfulness and idolatrous love for 
his daughter, a beautiful girl eighteen 
years of age, whom he is educating in 
Brussels, who is ignorant of the true char- 
acter of her bandit father, and upon whom 
he lavishes alinost all the money that 
comes into his hands by his system of 
‘forced loans.” 

More romantic than Churcho el Poto is 
the little I can gather about a gang of 





Rev. A. L. Frishie, Congregationalist, 
Des Moines, lowa: ‘*We shall need to win 
and hold the ground with the help of wom- 
an. She has helped greatly hitherto. Her 
impress is on the legislation over which we 
rejoice. It is because her shoulder has 
been at the wheel that we have moved so 
far. But there is danger that the fruits of 
success may be wrested from us. All is 
not secure. And I believe, though I do 
not speak dogmatically nor as a denuncia- 
tory declaimer, that as woman's influence 
and prayer have gone with man’s into this 
contest, so her vote should accompany his 
at the polls. She suffers asacitizen. She is 


| taxed as a citizen to pay the costs of a 


traflie which robs her of her jewels, threat- 
ens her home, and makes of life, for her 
sons and daughters, a fearful gauntlet. 
Let her then, as a citizen, say through her 
ballot, as you and [I say, what she ap- 
proves. Let her vote as well as weep and 
pray and suffer. So long as any phase of 
this subject is in politics. so long shall we 
need this ally; so long will the cause be 
in peril without her. After prohibition, 
then work, vigilance, devotion, practical 
religion, justice to woman. These are all 
needed. Let us have them all.” 
coe 

To Matcu THAT Bonnet!—Feathers, ribbons, 
velvet can all be colored to match that new bat 
by using the Diamond Dyes. 10c. for any color 


at the druggists. Welis, Richardson & Co, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 
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HUMOROUS. 

“George, dear, don’t you think it is rath- 
er extravagant of you to eat butter with 
that delicious jam?’ ‘No, mamuna, it is 


economical. ‘The same piece of bread does 
for both.” 


**Yes,” said the level-headed school-boy, 
“I’m at the foot o’ my classes, and calcu- 
late to stay there. ‘Then [ don’t have to 
stand the wear and tear of anxiety for 
fear I'll lose iny place.”"—Boston Post. 


Willing to please: Mistress (to lazy 
house-maid) — Now, Mary, you know I 
an going to give a ball to-morrow night, 
and I shall expect you to bestir yourself 
and be useful generally.” Mary—* Yes, 
mum; but I’m sorry to say I can’t dance!” 


It is said that Lord Dudley, noted for 
his absent-mindedness, once met Sydney 
Smith in the street and said: **Dine with 
me to-day, and [ll get Sydney Smith to 
meet you.” Mr. Smith thanked him polite- 
ly, but declined because he was engaged 
to meet him elsewhere. 

“Dr. Chapin’s wit,’ said Henry Ward 
Beecher, ‘‘flashed like the spokes of 
a wheel in the sun.” One day he sat 
down on the Rey. Dr. Emerson's hat, and 
then instantly arose and passed the crum- 
pled thing to its owner, saying: ‘*You 
ought to thank me for that, for your hat 
was only silk, but now it is sat in.” 


Adele is a splendid cook, but it is evi- 
dent that she cannot please everybody and 
his father. The other evening madame 
went into the kitchen and found the gas- 


stove lighted. ‘“‘Why, Adele, do you 
light your stove at this hour?” “But I 
have not put it out since morning.” “Why, 


girl, are you crazy?” “No; but madame 
is always complaining that I use too many 
matches.” 
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me BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING"BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 





SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Kingston Women’s Medical College, 


(In affiliation with Queen’s University,) 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 

Sir KR. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; M. 
LAVELL, President of Faculty. Twelve depart- 
ments, with highly competent professor to each, in- 
cluding lady graduate in Chair of Anatomy. 
Graduated three ladies at April Convocation. Cot 
lege opens Oct. 2d next, with first, second, third and 
fourth year classes. Annual Calendar may be had 
from A. P. KNIGHT, Registrar. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEA8ES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck hae re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth,where Invalids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forte with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal! Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 tu 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, Sto- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
28 Second Avenue, New York. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY _ 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileger, 

The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, . 














Boston, Mass 





MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “with little apparent result for chronic cys- 
titis, gastritis, and peritonitis. The tendency in her 
sysiem is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.”’ 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; bas done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months, 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton. suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost imposeible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal ot chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spooufuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds, Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend un afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss T’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that baving little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since ber eighth year. Is pow twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She ruffers nu pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tabdlespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained eight pounds in weight. Abie to 
stand aione on the seales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
«verything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college ie 
regular in all respects, ed, and open to men and 
women alike. e 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225,if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation ful!y equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., l’resident. 

For information or announcement, address Prot. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL GGLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At hree 

years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR KOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society ot 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Claasieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Aleoa Preparatory School. 

tion unsurpassed for healthfulness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 











1884, apply early to ensure admission. ‘or cata- 

logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 

MAGILL, A. -» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
-, Pa. 





BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women, 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 





borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN. 


No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty -second year) 
will commence October 2, 1884, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large daily 
clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and the 
WARD'S ISLAND HOMCEOPATHIC WOSPITAL 
(weekly) are open for all students. For further par- 
ticulars and circular, address 


Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 





219 West 23d St., New York City. 
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THE NATIONAL DISGRACE. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

The nation has been at length placed, by 
exclusively male suffrage, in a position 
which no woman, however averse to per- 
forming her share of publie duty, can re- 
gard with indifference. A convention of 
one of the great political parties, composed 
wholly of men, has nominated to the 
Presidency of the United States a man 
whom the Boston Journal does not hesi- 


tate to stigmatize as ‘‘a moral leper,” ‘“‘a 
man of shameless and profligate life,”’ and 


whom reputable clergymen of the city in 

which he lives denounce as ‘‘a mere liber- 

tine.” 

Now the defaming of one’s neighbor is a 
grave offence against morality. So long 
as the accusations against any candidate 
for public office are vague, or unaccompa- 
nied by the endorsement of well-known 
and reputable citizens. they are to be total- 
ly ignored, and retailers of them, in speech 
or print, should be held as moral delin- 
quents. 

The tendency to slander which disgraces 
our politics is generally deplored by wom- 
en, and journals controlled by them are, as 
a rule, free from the taint. One reason for 
this is that women appreciate more keenly 
than men the value of a good name, and 
feel more intensely the terrible effects of 
its loss. A second reason is that the mass 
of women, either as mothers or teachers, 
have deeply at heart the welfare of the 
young, and deprecate for them the filling 
of the public prints with the impure and 
degrading discussion of vice. 

But it is possible that a principle more 
sacred than the good name of any indivi- 
dual may be at stake; that the youth of 
our land may be menaced with a danger 
more appalling than the contamination of 
polluted publie journals. When such an 
occasion arises, women must come to the 
front, however distasteful the duty; they 
must speak, and in such wise that men who 
dare to set at naught the rules of virtue, 
men who dare to excuse or palliate the 
blackest of vices, men who dare to prosti- 
tute morality to party expediency, shall be 
foreed to slink back in shame and confu- 
sion to the obscurity and the silence which 
befit them. 

It is right to ignore vague or ill-authen- 
ticated charges against a presidential can- 
didate. To retail them is mud-slinging. 
Butit is wrong to ignore specific and well- 
authenticated charges. ‘lo doso is either 
silly or shameful. 

The charge against the Democratic nom- 
inee for the Presidency is both specifie and 
well-authenticated. The editor of the Buf- 
falo Telegraph distinetly charges him with 
libertinism in a specified case; he states 
the year in which the crime was com- 
mitted, and cites in testimony the name of 
his fellow-eriminal, with those of the firm 
by whom she was employed, the physician 
of the asylum where she was confined, the 
woman with whom she boarded, the chief 
of police who was appealed to in the mat- 
ter, and the lawyer who endeavored to de- 

, “end her right to her child. Every one of 
fae, 3¢ Persons, consulted by a representa- 
tive  ‘f the Boston Journal, has corrobora- 
ted the Statement of the Telegraph. The 
editor of t,t journal further refers to the 
pastors of fo," of the Buffalo churches, as 
witnesses to th.@ Standing of the accused in 
the society of th. ‘t city. One of these cler- 
gymen has reiterated, in the plainest and 
mest direct langus,%® the Telegraph's 
‘statement, and has as& ‘ted that he knows 
it to be true. 

Now with such an array Of testimony be- 
fore us, it seems that to talk about proving 
the charge is idle. If this be not proof, 
what is? Every one of the half-dozen re- 
sponsible parties referred to by the Tele- 
graph as cognizant of the facts, has, on be- 
ing consulted by the agent of a responsible 
Boston paper, corroborated the statement 
of the Telegraph. Meanwhile no syllable 
of disproof comes from theaccused. Were 
the case in any court in the country, is there 
a doubt of the verdict? 

What, then, is the duty of the voters of 
the country? Their delegates have been 
guilty of such criminal carelessness that 
a man who defiantly violates the laws of 
purity stands before a people half com- 
posed of women, asking to be elected to 
the highest office within its gift. How 
ean the men of this country repair their 
fault? Plainly, by demanding the with- 
drawal of this man from the honorable 
station he occupies. No other course can 
vindicate the honor of the nation. 

Will they do it? Apparently not, if we 
may judge from the utterances of the pa- 
pers which guide political thought. With 
few exceptions, they fail to realize the sig- 
niticance of the exigency. Most of them 
admit by implication the truth of the 
charge. but in place of the honest ‘Away 
with him” that ought to blaze from every 
press in the land, Democratic, Republican, 
or Independent, these journals insult the 
majesty of the country and the dignity of 
women by their infamous glossing over of 
villainy, or their silly cry of ‘“He’s no 
worse than others.” One, indeed, the 











Springtield Republican, comes out squarely 
before the faces of the women of this coun- 
try, and says that although only a pure 
man will do for the pastorate of a church, 
yet a libertine will do for the Presidency 
of the United States, provided that he be 
possessed of ability to manage public bus- 
iness. ‘Io be sure. the Republican's posi- 
tion is not quite so nakedly stated, but it 
amounts to exactly that. 

Now, must women stand by and hear 
such infamous doctrines as this unblushing- 
ly proclaimed? Nay, worse, must they see 
them put in practice? Must they look on 
while, before the eves of their sons and 
daughters, a libertine is held up as a fit can- 
didate for the sacred office of President of 
the United States? Is any church more holy 
than this great temple which we are privi- 
leged to call “Our Country”? And shall 
we look on helplessly while it is so de- 
filed? 

Women have no right to be inactive at 
such acrisis. If men will not vindicate 
their country’s honor, the disfranchised 
women must do it. Debarred from the 
legitimate power by which they might 
have prevented this disgrace, they are yet 
mighty in influence wherewith to crush it. 
To defeat the profligate candidate at the 
polls is no vindication of the national hon- 
or, or of the dignity of women whom these 
men falsely claim to represent. The insult 
lies in the fact of his candidacy. He must 
be withdrawn. It is the duty of women to 
compel his withdrawal. Let them try to 
do it, and if they fail, at least the effort will 
serve as a denial before the world of the 
insolent calumny against women contained 
in the assertion that the government of 
men alone, represents the will of women. 


Eust Boston. F. HH. T. 
— i — 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY PAPERS ON WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE, 


We are indebted to the New Northwest 
for the following interesting comments of 
the press of Washington Territory on the 
effect of woman suffrage at the recent 
municipal elections : 


WOMEN VALUE THE FRANCHISE AND 
WANT IT. 
| Post-Intelligencer—favorable to Woman Suffrage. | 


After the experience of the late election, 
it will not do for any one here to say the 
women do not want to vote. Seven hun- 
dred and ftifty-nine women registered. and 
it is a safe assertion that seven hundred 
voted. ‘They displayed as much interest in 
the principles at stake, in the candidates, 
and in the exereise of their new privilege, 
as did the men, and, if anything, displayed 
more interest. ‘They evidently wanted to 
show the world that they valued suffrage 
and wanted it, and that, upon its extension 
to them, they would avail themselves of it. 
‘They behaved discreetly. and were treated 
fairly and honorably by the men, their go- 
ing to the polls being viewed just as is 
viewed their going shopping, to entertain- 
ments, or elsewhere,—as a matter of strict 
and unquestioned propriety. 

WHAT THE SEATTLE ELECTION MEANS. 
| Post-Intelligencer—favorable. | 

The result insures the city of Seattle a 
first-class municipal administration. It 
gives strength to the assertion that we are 
to have a clean and reputable government ; 
that crime is to be punished; that legiti- 
mate business interests are to be protected ; 
that illegitimate business is to be put under 
the ban; that the government is to be eco- 
nomically administered; that delinquent 


+ grade taxes are to be collected from those 


who owe them, and not be saddled upon 
the general tax-paying public. It is a 
warning to that undesirable class of the 
community who subsist upon the weak- 
nesses and vices of society, that open disre- 
gard of law and the decencies of civiliza- 
tion will not be tolerated. It is an endorse- 
ment of the action of the last Grand Jury, 
and a notice that the public sentiment of 
this city is not prepared to champion or 
tolerate open and flagrant violators of 
Territorial laws and municipal ordinances. 
An enterprising citizen has been elected 
mayor; the chief of police has been tried 
and given satisfaction; the city attorney 
has had experience, is capable and indus- 
trious; the city assessor is intelligent and 
well qualified; the council is composed of 
conservative men, large property-owners, 
and all are directly and intimately con- 
cerned in the welfare, growth, and success 
of this city. 

CARRYING HIGH LICENSE AT DAYTON. 

{ Democratic State Journal—opposed. | 

The contest was a fair and square one 
between the high-license and low-license 
elements. The result was a victory for 
high-license. This was the first opportuni- 
ty since women have been enfranchised 
that they have had of using their new pre- 
rogative, and it was both novel and inter- 
esting to watch them during the day. 
Their fair faces could be seen upon the 
streets at all hours, from the time the polls 
opened until they closed. Here and there 
were little knots of them caucusing to- 
gether—just like the men, withal thorough 
politicians. . . . Some came to the 
polls, gave their names, voted,and returned 
to their homes, having, apparently, con- 
scientiously performed a task in nowise 
agreeable. It was a vote against ‘whis- 
key,” and they felt that they were doing 
no less than their duty. 
DID THEIR DUTY BETTER THAN THE MEN. 

[Dayton Chronicle—half opposed. ] 

The ladies of Dayton who voted last 

Monday were treated respectfully by all 


who surrounded the polls, and not one in- 
stance came to our knowledge where, by 





word or deed, the crowd forgot the respect 


which they owed to the sex, unusual as it 
appeared to see them vote. ‘The ladies 
voted conscientiously, and do not deny 
that they made some mistakes, vet we ven- 
ture the assertion that they made less than 
did a large number of their male friends. 
With all due respect to our feelings in the 
matter, we must confess that they did their 
duty, as they saw it, in a manner that 
would put to blush the average male voter 
as he usually conducts himself at munici- 
pal elections. ‘The ladies of Dayton can 
congratulate themselves upon having 
passed through the trying ordeal of a first 
election with honor to themselves and 
friends. 
A SUCCESS AT PORT TOWNSEND. 
[ The Times—bditterly opposed. | 

In the good book an old man is made to 
say. ‘Lord, let thy servant depart in 
peace for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.” and now that this writer has wit- 
nessed the voting of the female sex, and 
seen how nicely they did it, he is willing 
to accept whatever may be in the future. 
Carriages were going the whole of Mon- 
day from the beach to Nob Hill, and more 
obsequious lackeys could not be found in 
the Queen of England’s drawing-room than 
those who escorted the ladies from the 
carriages to the polling-place. The judges 
relaxed their sternness, and searcely a 
query was put as regarded the qualifica- 
tions of the fair voters. . . . It is al- 
ways pleasing to witness the homage paid 
by Americans to the fair sex, and in this 
respect the men of the United States stand 
ahead of the civilized world. The ladies, 
(iod bless them. did well, and never. in the 
experience of this writer, did a more quiet 
local election pass off. ‘There were whole 
tickets, and split tickets, and straight tick- 
ets, and scratched tickets, but so very 
smoothly was the business conducted that 
a new political era seemed to have dawned. 
‘Never too late to learn,” is an axiom old 
as the everlasiing hills. and this writer of- 
fers up thanks to the Sovereign Ruler of 
mundane affairs that he has been permitted 
to live long enough to see women exercise 
the elective franchise, and now all he asks 
is that he may be comfortably stowed 
away in old Abraham's bosom as early as 
possible. 


FIRST DEFEAT OF THE GAMBLING 
LIQUOR FRATERNITY. 


| Seattle Mirror — favorable. | 


AND 


The city election last Monday was, for 
more reasons than. one, the most imporiant 
ever held in Seattle. All parties seemed to 
fully realize this, and it was the most hotly 
contested election the city has ever seen. 
It was the first in the city where the wom- 
en could vote, and the first where the 
gambling and liquor fraternity. which had 
so long controlled the municipal govern- 
ment to an enormous extent, suffered de- 
feat. The issues of the campaign began 
last spring. when the celebrated grand 
jury on which women sat made such a 
cleaning out of the lawless lava-bed dives. 
It was then openly declared by the hired 
organs of this element, which from that 
time on kept up a continual howl against 
woman suffrage, that certain laws prohib- 
iting gambling and prostitution, and re- 
stricting the liquor traffic, ought not to be 
enforced, and the women on the grand 
jury were insulted through a public print 
whenever opportunity offered, while active 
work was being done to carry the city 
election. Evidently they realized that if 
they lost this election, their term of ruling 
was ended. Both sides felt that this elec- 
tion meant more than the control of the 
city government for the coming year.— 
that the influence of its result would ex- 
tend tar intothe future. At the polls both 
parties worked hard. A number of the 
leading women of Seattle, wives of promi- 
nent and respected business men, stayed at 
the polls all day working for the Law and 
Order ticket. Others drove teams carrying 
voters to the polls. ‘The presence of wom- 
en at the voting-places had the effect of 
preventing the disgraceful proceedings 
usually seen. No arrests were made dur- 
ing the day. 


> 


WOMAN'S HIGHER EDUCATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., AuG. 16, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The article on “‘Woman’s Gain in Ox- 
ford,” in the JouRNAL of July 26, 1884, in- 
terested me much. Allow me to add a few 
words in regard to the higher education of 
women in Great Britain. The facts stated 
below are gleaned from advance sheets of 
the ‘*Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation” for 1882—3. 

There are University examinations open 
to women in Great Britain as follows: 

At Cambridge, examinations for individ- 
ual scholars, ineluding local examinations 
for girls and boys, and higher local exam- 
inations for men and women above eighteen 
years of age; 

At Oxford, senior local examinations, 
and Oxford University examination of 
women over eighteen ; 

At the University of Durham, local ex- 
aminations corresponding to those of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford ; 

At Edinburgh University, local exam- 
inations ; 

At Aberdeen University, higher certifi- 
sate for women; 

At the University of St. Andrews, the de- 
gree of Literate in Arts for women (equiv- 
alent to M. A.) has been founded ; 

At the University of Glasgow, superior 
examinations for women; 

. At Dublin University, examinations for 

women ; 

At the College of Preceptors, women are 
admitted to examination for diplomas of 
associateship, licentiateship, fellowship, 





and certificates of special proficiency. 











Then there are three Universities which 
admit women to the same examinations as 
men, and confer upon them the same de- 
grees and honors. ‘These are London Uni- 
versity. Victoria University, and Royal 
University of Ireland 

The institutions for the superior instrue- 
tion of women, or to which women are ad- 
mitted, are as follows for England and 
Ireland : 

London University College admits wom- 
en to nearly all courses. Bedford College, 
for women; Queen's College, for women; 
Crystal Palace School of Arts, Science, and 
Engineering, Ladies’ Division: Birkbeck 
Literary and Scientific Institution ; College 
of Medicine for Women, founded 1881, 
completed 1883; Department of King’s 
College for the higher education of wom- 
en. 

In other parts of England: 

At Cambridge, Girton College and Newn- 
ham Hall; 

At Oxford, Somerville Hall, Lady Mar- 
garet Hall: 

At Bristol, Bristol University College ; 

At Birmingham. Mason Science College ; 

At Manchester, Woman's College, an- 
nexed to Owen's College ; 

At Leeds, Yorkshire College. 

In Ireland, there are two similar institu- 
tions, viz.. Queen's College, and Alexan- 
dra College, at Dublin. 

The Oxford Association for Promoting 
the Higher Education of Women reports 
considerable increase in 1882, in the num- 
ber of women attending the lectures of the 
Association. 

The twenty-sixth Cambridge University 
local examination (Dee., 1883) obtained a 
larger entry than ever before. 

Tn 1882, there were sixty-eight students 
at Girton College. 

The College of Preceptors is the oldest 
board for the examination of middle-class 
schools and pupils in England. ‘The per- 
cents of passes for the year 1883 were 52 
entered for first class, 49 for second, and 
67 for third. GRAHAM. 

coe — 


COUNT ME FOR ST. JOHN. 





COTTAGE City, MASs., AUG. 11, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your paper of Aug. 9, in expressions of 
sentiment and party affiliations by indi- 
vidual snffragists, was to me a surprise. I 
therefore desire to express my own view, 
and what I believe to be in harmony with 
a very large majority of the practical wom- 
an suffragists of New England, by endors- 
ing the sentiment expressed in the same 
paper. by the writer, under the heading, 
‘The National Prohibition Convention.” 

The N. W. C. 't. U. Convention, held 
here last week. was unequivocally out- 
spoken in behalf of equal suffrage for 
women. 

Without asking further space in your pa- 
per, [remain a co-worker for equal suf- 
frage. LEWIs Forb. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


A Mass Convention in the interest of General Re- 
form will be held under the auspices of the Fraternity 
of the White Cross, at the Camp Meeting Grove, Lake 
Pleasant, Montague, Mass. (Hoosac Tunnel Route), 
Sept. 5th 6th, and 7th. ‘The first day will be given to 
Woman’s Suffrage and Equa) Rights. Mrs. Isabella 
Boecher Hooker, Mrs. Clara A. Field, Dr. Salome 
Merritt and J. Clegg Wright, the great Spiritualist 
orator from England, will be the leading speakers on 
these topics, followed by free conference. 

JOHN ORVIS, Secretary, F. W. C. 





For Sale—A good second-hand Safe, price Fifty 
Dollars. Enquire at this office. 








Elizabeth J. French M. D.—Address for July 
and August will be Winter Harbor (Maine). 





For Your Children.—Subecribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. HasTines, 
47 Cornhill, Bostom, Mags. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (cighteenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1884. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH ANO CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day Schoo} 
for Boys and Girls will begin Sept. 17, 1884. For cat- 
alogue address NATH’L TT. ALLEN, West Newton, 
Mass. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., IIL.) tells how students with small means 
ean, by the “PECUNIARY AID Sy¥sTEM,” gain a col- 
legiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 





HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 

Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 

Delightfally situated in a most healthful region. All 
the comforts and indulgence of bome life with acad. 
emical adventages, including music and painting, 
Special care given io delicate or invalid pupil-, fur 
whom study will be made cary, attractive and enter- 


taining. Address Miss MARY F. HOLMES, 
Oxford, Me. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Muscusra and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 5s. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 





“HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. ‘Che place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one hour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in music and painting. 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re- 
tained during the year if desired. Terme, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass, 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Esq., 
Concord, N. H.; Hon, Thos, Gaflield, Boston, Maas.; 
tev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry k. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine . Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampshire. 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE, 


The Classical Department of Chauney 
Hali School has every facility for the 
thorough preparation of its pupils for Col- 
lege. ‘The classes are divided into small 
sections in order to give ample opportun- 
ity for individual instruction, and the 
most approved methods sre practised by 
all the teachers. 








No candidate from Chauney Hall has 
had a condition in ancient or modern lan- 
guages for the past five years; while sev- 
eral candidates have been fully prepared in 
more languages than are required for ad- 
inission. 

Youug Ladies intending to have a colle- 
giate education are invited to examine the 
facilities offered at Chauney Hall. 

Mr. M. G. Daniell, the Junior Principal, 
long and favorably known through his 
convection with the Roxbury Latin School, 
will have a careful oversight of the details 
of every part of the course. 

Mothers should especially notice the 
provisions made for children at this school. 


It is usually best to begin Latin by the 
time the child is eleven years old. 


io Jf you DESIRE & BECOME 

« TEACHER of ELOCUTION 

send for circular of Boston School of Elocu- 
tion. WALTER Kk. FORBES, 

149 A Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 144 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Securi- 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves 


H. L. HASTINCS, 


BOOKS, 
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rT PS etal the superiority 
- ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
‘OIL STOVE 


over all other makes we are 
giving COOKING EX- 
HIBITIONS atour store 
conducted by an experi- 


enced cook, and cordially 
| oro us work, and cnt our 
2 TO 4 P. M products, ; 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE W’F’& CO., 
45 SUMMER ST. 
Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING for Sum- 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, etc. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, and is warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 


BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


MUSIC. Vocal and Instrumental and Tuning. 
ART. Drawing. Painting. Modeling and Portraiture. 
ORATORY. Literature and Languages. 
HOME, Elegant accommodations for 50u lady stu- 


dents. 
FALL TERM begins Sept. llth Reautifully Illus- 
trated Calendar free. Address E. TOURJEE, Director. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (Near Boston), MASS. 


A home school of high grade. Twenty-three 
teachers. Boston advantages with quiet, suburban 
home. Boston specialists teach cooking, dress-cutting, 
par yh as others do literature, music, physiology, 
and the like. Special oversight of health and physical 
training. Always ful), so apply early. Yearly ex 
pense, 8400. NO EXTRAS, but modern languages, 
music and painting. In sending for illustrated cata- 
logue, please mention this publication. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








Artistic Wall Papers. 


e We shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock of 
ne 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store in 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washing- 
ton Street, 


DRESS | A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM vin. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST- 
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